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PREFACE. 

OCHILLER'S Lied von der Glocke^ while pre- 
^ senting a most attractive subject in a highly 
finished literary form, is exceptional among the 
masterpieces of German literature for its brevity. 
And although the work contains difficulties in 
language and thought, and many readings are 
needed for its füllest appreciation, yet a Single 
one is sufficient to attract and impress, so 
obvious and human is its general character. 

For these reasons the poem particularly com- 
mends itself to the Student of German, espe- 
cially where the time at command for learning 
the language is so limited as to exclude much 
attention to the literature. It seems, therefore, 
desirable that the work should be rendered 
more accessible by means of a separate edition, 
and more adequate explanatory material provided 
for its better understanding and appreciation. 
The present edition is an attempt to realize 
this desire, and contribute to the more general 
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introduction into our schools of a favorite mas- 
ter's favorite work, of which Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt says, " I know of no poem in any language 
that in so small a compass presents so large a 
poetical horizon, traversing the scale o£ all the 
deepest human feelings, and exhibiting, in com- 
pletely lyrical form, life, with its most important 
events and periods, as an epic enclosed within 
natural limits." 

The editor cordially acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Messrs. William Blake & Co., bell- 
founders, of Boston, for much technical infor- 
mation, and for opportunities of witnessing the 
process of bell-casting. 

C. P. O. 

Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Boston, January, 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SCHILLER'S Lied von der Glocke has been called 
das Lieblingsgedicht des deutschen Volkes. As no 
other, it is studied and declaimed in the school. Its 
expressions have become every-day words. It has 
been set to music, and illustrated by eminent artists. 
Able authors and scholars have written and com- 
mented upon it. It is profound enough for the 
thoughtfiil, obvious and human enough for the com- 
mon, man. But, although so familiär, it has not become 
commonplace, and it has verified the encomium be- 
stowed upon it by Goethe in his Epilog zu der Glocke, 
than which it could have received no greater praise. 
While Schill^'s Wilhelm Teil is more stirring and 
intense, his Glocke, in view of its brevity and general 
portrayal of human life, is more a poem for all, and 
all occasions. 

The subject of the poem had long occupied the 
thoughts of the poet; and after the work had been 
actually commenced, it was two years before it was 
completed. The poet's sister-in-law, Caroline von Wol- 
zogen, writes, " He had for a long tinie contemplated 

1 
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the poeniy and spoken to us about it as one from 
which he expected especial results, As early as his 
first Visit to Rudolstadt (1788) he often went to a 
bell-foiindry, in order to obtain an idea of the process 
of Casting." In a letter to Goethe, in 1797, Schiller 
writes, " I am now engaged on my bell song, and 
have been studying since yesterday Krünitz^s * Encyclo- 
paedia/ from which I derive great assistance. This 
poem greatly interests me, but will cost me several 
weeks, since I need for it so many different moods, 
and a large field is to be worked over." The poet 
was, however, intemipted by illness; and later he 
writes to Goethe, "My last letter announced to you 
that I was obliged to lay aside the Be//, I confess 
not entirely without some satisfaction ; for, after close 
meditation upon the subject for a year now, I realize 
that the poem, which is indeed no small task, must 
gradually attain its true maturity. Besides, this is the 
ballad year; but appearances indicate that the next 
is to be a song year, to which class the Be// be- 
longs." To this Goethe replies, " It would be very 
desirable to have the next year rieh in songs; and 
the Be// will somid all the better if the ore is kept 
longer in flow, and freed from all impurities." The 
poem was completed towards the close of 1799, and 
published in the Musena/manach of the following 
year. 
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In its fundamental character the poem belongs to 
che lyrical class^ as the name indicates, and as Schiller 
himself states. It is, in the main, a poetical expres- 
sion of feeling respecting the manifold events of 
human life. But with the lyrical are connected epical 
and dramatic Clements, — epical inasmuch as it de- 
scribes and portrays; dramatic inasmuch as the mas- 
ter-founder appears speaking and acting, accompanied 
and assisted by his workmen. To these must be 
added, moreover, a distinct didactic element, which 
appears in the general tone of the reflections upon 
human Hfe. Menzel speaks of the poem as "the 
greatest masterpiece of the so-called didactic poetry." 
The poem was a growth of the Jena period, when 
Schiller devoted himself to historical study and the 
progress of civilization (^Culturgeschichte)\ and the re- 
sults are manifest in it, as in Wallenstein, a product of 
the same period. 

The poem consists of two distinct parts, proceeding 
in parallel lines. One describes in order the various 
stages in the manual process of casting the bell, and 
in the words of the master-founder. The other pre- 
sents the poet's own reflections on human life, tracing 
connectedly the life of the individual in its various 
phases from the cradle to the grave, and then pro- 
ceeding to the Community and State in their various 
conditions. These reflections are made at each step 
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in the mechanical process, and are suggested and in- 
troduced by the same, while at the same time they 
have a continuous connection with each other in the 
same manner as the stages in the process of casting. 
We have, therefore, in the song of the bell, a series 
of independent reflections, which are interrupted and 
yet again united by the dramatic representation of the 
individual steps in the process of casting. It is upon 
this inner union of the actual, the casting of the bell, 
and the ideal, the reflections, that the unity of the 
poem depends. And this unity is strengthened by 
the skill with which the poet has united these reflec- 
tions to each other, and to the words of the master- 
founder. But, although the manual process of casting 
alone forms the central subject and starting-point with 
which the reflections are connected, yet the latter 
contain distinct reference to the sound and various 
Offices of the bell. Each reflection is therefore closely 
connected, (i) with the preceding description of the 
master-founder, (2) with the preceding and following 
reflection, and (3) with the sound of the bell. 

But there is not only this parallel between the 
manual process and the reflections : there is another 
parallel between the first part of the reflections de- 
scribing the life of the individual, and the second 
part describing the life of the Community and State.- 
In each part is described growth through change and 



decay, joy mingled with sorrow; and in each the 
culminating point is reached, that on earth nothing 
is enduring, and that abiding joy and peace are 
from above. The beauty of the composition is 
ohown, moreover, in the symmetrica! structure of the 
poem, and the artistically executed parallelism of 
the individual parts. By this arrangement and con- 
nection, the poem, instead of being a conglomeration 
of individual pictures, becomes a well-connected, 
finished unity, — a complete picture of all human 
Hfe. 

The following outline indicates the course of thought 
contained in the reflections : — 
I. Introduction. — A. The dignity of labor. B. The 

Office of the bell. 
II. Main part. 
(i) DomesHc Life, — c. Infency and youth. D. 
Marriage and married life. B. Destruction 
of property by fire. P. Destruction of life 
by death. 
(2) Public Life. — G. Rise and prosperity of the 
State. H. Disruption of the State by civil 
war. 
III. CoNCLUSiON. ^ I. Christening of the bell; its ex- 
alted Office. 
The stages in the process of casting to which these 
reflections correspond are as follows: — 
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(l.) Preparation, — I. The mould ready for the cast 
ing. II. Melting the metal. 

(ll.) The Casting, — {a) ili. Removal of impurities. 
IV. Testing the mixture. V. The casting begun. vi. 
The casting completed. {p) vii. The casting left to 
cool. 

(III.) After the Casting. — VIII. Breaking the mould. 
IX. The bell found to be perfect. X. Raising the bell 
from the pit. 

There is a pause in the process at the end of the 
seventh stanza, when the bell is left over night to 
cool. To this corresponds the transition in the reflec- 
tions from the life of the individual to that of the 
Community. 

This process of casting, which occupies the imme- 
diate foreground of the poem, is presented with great 
completeness and detail, implying minute technical 
knowledge of the bell-founder's art, and careful Obser- 
vation of the process. Although certain modifications 
have since been made, it still remains in its general 
features an accurate Statement. It corresponds fittingly 
to the masterly skill with which the literary part is 
wrought out. 

By taking for his starting-point the bell itself, and 
keeping it constantly in view in its process of being 
made, the poet gives to his poem the real and human 
character which it would not have had if the sound 
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or Office of the bell had been in the foreground. 
His reflections are upon man and human life in their 
most universal and general relations. Accordingly, by 
fixing the scene in the work-shop, and introducing as 
the prominent figure the common man engaged in 
actual work, he gives to the human Side an especial 
prominence. While the bell is the subject of the 
poem, this mode of treatment emphasizes the fact 
thät it is the bell in its relations to man. The bell 
is the objective figure, and suggests the course of 
thought which is about man, as a worker, in his re- 
lations to the family and society, and above all as 
recognizing and serving Gk)d. As in his Spaziergang 
Schiller connects reflections on culture, freedom, and 
nature, with the scenes attending the ascent of a 
mountain, so here the reflections are suggested by the 
Casting of the bell, where man is the chief actor. 

But, as the painter must have his model, so the 
individual and his environment represented by Schiller 
are pre-eminently German, and such as they existed 
in his time. It is the German handicraftsman, with 
his sense of the dignity of labor and pride in doing 
his work well, and his God-fearing character. It is 
the German housewife, ever busy, and whoUy devoted 
to her domestic duties. It is the German family, 
with its unity and integrity. It is the German village, 
with its especial characteristics. And, at the close, 
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the picture of an internal disruption in the State is 
depicted with especial reference to the French Revo- 
lution occumng at that time. But, notwithstanding all 
this that is local and individual, and belonging to a 
particular time, the picture of human life in general 
and at all times is too marked not to be readily rec- 
ognized. Just as there have been modifications since 
Schiller's time in the form of the bell and mode of 
Casting it, but no radical changes, so human life and 
character remain essentially the same, though under 
modified circumstances and relations. But it is not 
only the German man that is immediately presented: 
it is the German Christian man. Schiller distinctly 
recognizes throughout the poem the original and prin- 
cipal Office of the bell as a Christian one. Whether 
Catholic or Protestant, he does not distinguish: it is 
Christian in its broadest sense. Hence it has been 
properiy termed {Deinhardi) christlich-germanisch, 

Although, as above indicated, the various reflections 
are suggested in each case by the particular stage in 
the process of casting immediately preceding, and not 
by the different Offices of the bell, yet the latter are 
distinctly intimated; and we have the baptismal bell 
(Taufglocke) y devotional or prayer bell {Andachtglocke, 
Betghcke^ Kirchenglocke), marriage bell {JHochzeits- 
glocke, Trauglocke), fire bell {Sturmglocke), funeral 
bell {Trauerglocke, Todtenglocke, Sterbeglocke), evening 
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bell {Vesperglocke, Abendglocke), mob bell {Aufruhr- 
glocke), hour bell {Stundenglocke), Not especially men- 
tioned are the moming bell {Morgenglocke, Messglocke, 
Frühglocke), noon bell {Mittagsglocke), the culprit bell 
{Armesünderglocke, Rügeglocke), and the penance bell 
{Bussglocke); to which may be added the Abendmal- 
lauten (Lord's-Supper bell), and Läuten bei feierlichen 
Umzügen (processional bell). 

The text here given is Schiller's final revision as 
contained in the historical-critical edition of Goedeke 
(Stuttgart: Cotta, 1871). The punctuation and or- 
thography have been changed in accordance with the 
authority of later editions and modern usage. The 
stanzas describing the different stages of the casting 
have been printed in full-faced type, in order to dis- 
tinguish more clearly this portion of the poem from 
the reflections. For the sake of more convenient 
reference in the notes, the stanzas have been num- 
bered in the text, and the various reflections indicated 
by letters. 

Particular attention has been given in the notes to 
the process of bell-casting, which is essential to a 
proper understanding of the poem. The accompany- 
ing plates of the bell and fumace have been prepared 
for this purpose. 

The grammar references are to Whitney's German 
Grammar, indicated by " W." and paragraphs, and to 
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the editor's " Elementary German," indicated bj 
" E. G." and pages. 

Among the writers and critics consulted. it is neces- 
sary to mention in particular our obligations to Dein- 
hardt, JDüntzer, and Von Sanderiy from the latter of 
whom especial assistance has been derived. 



In regard to the mode of presentmg the poem to . 
a class, we would suggest that the stanzas describing 
the Casting be read through first by themselves, after- 
wards the reflections in like manner, and then the 
whole in course. By dividing in this way, and dwell- 
ing separately on each of the two parts, the Student 
is enabled more easily to appreciate each, and the 
poem as a whole. If the class has not advanced far 
enough in the language to be able to read the poem 
readily, it would be well for the teacher first to read 
it to them, and then let them work it over with the 
help of the notes. Otherwise the Student will be so 
much occupied by the language, that he will not be 
able to give proper attention to the literary character 
of the work, and will be so long in going through it 
that he will not get an Impression of it as a whole. 
Tne highly artistic metrical dress of the poem merits 
especial attention, but it would be better to reserve 
this for a separate study. We have accordingly placed 
at the end of the notes a detailed metrical analysis. 
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SDaiBC %ittt bot! Her dUlotht. 



Vivos voco, Mortnos pl&ngo, FulgurtL traago. 



9e1l gemaitett itt ber Srbett 
Ste^t bie 9otitt, and Se^m debraniti» 
4^ettte ntttfif bie ®\üdt toevbeit^ 
9rifc^, ©efeUeu, feib snr 4^aitb I 
SBott bet Stirue l^dfif 
9littitett ntttfif bev @c^ttiei^^ 
eoff bad aSerf bett aneifler (oben; 
So<6 bev Regelt fonttnt tion obetu 



0um SEBcrIc, baö »ir cmjl bereiten, 

@egtemt ftc^ ido^I ein entfiel 993ort; 

aBenn gute Sieben fie begleiten, 

!Donn fließt bie älrbeit munter fort, 

15 ©0 lagt und ie^t nttt ^(eig betrad^ten, 

Sßad burd^ bie fc^niac^e firaft entfprtngt; 

13 



14 ^^ Xieü tum Ute ^lod«. 

!Den fc^Ied^teit SRonn mu§ man Dera^ten, 
3)er nie bd)a4t, toa^ er t)oabrmgt. 
Da9 ifl'9 )a, toad ben SRenfd^en gieret, 
ao Unb bajn marb i^m ber Serflanb, 
!Dag er im imiem ^ergen fpuret, 
3Ba9 er erfd^afft mit feiner $anb. 

n. 

9tel^ittet poi^ tiont ^ic^tettflaiitiite, 
Soc^ teä^t tvoffeit lofirt ed fein^ 
»s Safif bie emgetnreftte flamme 
9Wü^c an beut ®<6ttialc^ ^ineiiu 
Siotbt bed ftitfiferd iBrei, 
Sil^iteO bad 3itttt ^etaei, 
Safif bie ^e ®l0ffeitf^eife 
3° 9Ii^e nail^ bev veil^tett SBeife* 

B. 

IPaS i» be« !Z).mme« tiefer Me 
3)ie $anb mit ^euer^ $ü(fe baut, 
^oi) auf be^ 2:urmed ©lodenffaibe, 
!Da tDtrb ed t)on un^ geugen laut 
35 yioij bauern tü'xxh*^ in fpäten S^agen 
Unb rühren uielcr SWenfc^cn Offc, 
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Unb tt)irb mit bcm betrübten Hogcn 
Unb jiimmcn ju bcr 5lnbad^t S^or. 
2Ba^ unten tief bem grbenfol^ne 
40 3)ad n)e(l^felnbe Serl^ängntd bringt, 
3)a^ fci^Iägt an bie metaüne £rone, 
3)ie t9 erbaulich toeiter flingt 

SSei^e majtn fe^' iäi f^ringett; 
aSo^I! bie anaffeu flnb int ^Inff. 
45 Sa^f ^ mit $lf<!^enfa($ hntäßtinqcn, 
9>a9 befdtbett fc^nett bett 0tt^. 
$litc^ tiott ^f^^auntc rein 
SRn^ bie 3Rifd^nng fein, 
Sofif bont reittliil^ett WlttaUc 
so 9tei]t itnb boO bie Stintnte fd^aOe« 

o. 

•Dtm mit ber ^wubc fjcierflongc 
aSegrüßt fic bo« geliebte Äinb 
auf feine« geben« erftem @onge, 
®en e« in ©c^Iofe« älnn beginnt; 
55 3^m m^en noc^ im Qtitm]i)o%t t 
®ie fd^toaqen unb bie Reitern 8ofe; 
3)er SRuttetItebe garte ©orgen 
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Scttjad^cn feinen golbnen SWorgcn — 
®ie Sa^re fliel^en ))fei(gefd^tt3inb. 

60 SJom SDtäbd^ett reißt ftd^ flolg ber finobc^ 
ßr prmt in« geben ttjilb ^inau«, 
©urd^mißt bie SBelt am Sonberjlobc, 
grcmb fe^rt er ^eim in« SSaterl^au«; 
Unb ^crrlid^, in ber Ougenb ?ßrongcn, 

65 SEBie ein @ebilb au« ^xmmtl^Wxif 
Tili güd^tigen, t)erfd^ämten SBangen 
©ie^t er bie Sungfrau t)or fic^ pel^n» 
ÜDo faßt ein namenlofe« ©e^nen 
3)e« 3üngKng« ^cr^, er irrt allein^ 

70 Slu« feinen äugen bred^en J^rönen^ 
gr fliegt ber Srüber tüilben SRei^'n. 
©rrötenb folgt er i^ren @))uren 
Unb ijl t)on i^rem ©rufe beglüdft; 
2)a« (Sd^önfle fud^t er auf ben f^Iuren^ 

75 SBomit er feine ?iebe fd^müdt. 
£) garte ©e^nfud^t, füge« ^offen! 
S)er crjicn Siebe golbne ^dtl 
Da« ?lugc fie^t ben ^immel offen^ 
g« fd^tüelgt ba« §erg in ©cligfeit; 

80 D^ bafe fie elpig grünen bliebe^ 
!I)ie fd^öne 3^^* ^^^ jungen Siebe! 



IV. 

SSie {id^ ff^^ott bie pfeifet! hx'dnnenl 
Siiefed ^t&hä^m tant^^ i(^ ein, 
8e]^n tnir^d ühev^la^t etf^einett, 
85 aSSitb'd aunt ^ttffe aeitig feitu 

3e^t, ©cfctteti, ftif« ! 

^tüft mit bad ®cmi\tf^, 
Ch ha9 Bpx'6U mit bem aBeid^en 
Sic^ ficretitt sunt ^nttn 3^i<^^n* 

D. 

90 2)cnn, wo bo3 ©trenne mit bcm 3^^^^^^ 
SBo ©tarfc« fid) unb 3RtIbe« ))oortcn, 
3)a qtbt e9 einen guten £(ang. 
3)nim prüfe, ton ftc^ ewig binbet, 
Ob ftd^ bo« $erg ^um ^er^en pnbet! 
95 ®er SBo^n ifi furg, btc SReu' ip long. 
iiMiij in ber Sräute ISoden 
©pielt ber jungfräulid^e Äranj^ 
äBenn bie ^eKen ^ird^engloden 
gaben gu be« JJepeö ©lanj. 
100 Äti^! bc« geben« fd^önftc gcicr 
Snbigt aud^ ben geben^mat, 
3Kit bem ©ürtcl, mit bem ©d^Ieier 
Steigt ber fd^öne SBa^n entgtoel 



i8 ^a^ tlieb Don ber ^lodie. 



3)ic gcibcnfd^aft flicht, 
105 S)ic Siebe mu§ bleiben; 
!Dte 93Iumc öerblül^t, 
Die fjrud^t muß treiben 
Der SKonn muß l^inou« 
3n« feinblid^c geben, 
"o 9Rn6 tt)irfen nnb fkeben 
Unb pflongen unb fd^offen, 
grüflen, crroffen, 
2Ru§ »etten unb toagcn, 
Da^ ®{üdf gu eriaf^en. 
"5 Da {irömet l^erbei bie unenblid^e ®abe, 
g« fußt fid^ ber ©peid^er mit föftlid^er $obe, 
Die 9{äunie n)a(i^fen, e^ be§nt [lij bad $au^» 
Unb brinnen »altet 
Die güc^tige ^au^frau, 
xao Die SRutter ber ßinber, 
Unb l^errfc^et meife 
•3m ^äu^Iid^en greife, 
Unb lehret bie Sßäbc^en 
Unb toe^ret bcn Änobcn, 
xas Unb reget o^n' (gnbc 
Die fleißigen ^änbe, 
Unb me^rt ben @etoimt 
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Wirt orbnenbem ©inn, 

Unb füllet mit ®(^ö|en bie buftenben iahtn, 
X30 Unb brc^t um bic fd^nurrcnbc ©^jinbel bcn ^abcn, 

Unb fammclt im rcinlid^ geglätteten ©darein 

!J)ie fc^immcmbc SBoIIe, ben fd^neeid^ten 8ein^ 

Unb füget ^um ®uten ben ©lanj unb ben ©c^tmmer 

Unb ru^et nimmer* 
X35 Unb ber SSater mit frol^em SlidE 

SJon be« ^aufeö toeitfd^ouenbem ©iebel 

Ueber^ä^Iet fein blü^enb ®IüdC, 

©iel^et ker ^fopen rogenbe Säume 

Unb ber ©(Rennen gefüllte 9täume 
X40 Unb bie ©peid^er, t)om ©egen gebogen, 

Unb be« Äome« bewegte 333ogen^ 

mi)mt fid^ mit polaem 5I»unb: 

wS^Pf tt)ie ber grbe @runb, 

©egen be« UnglüdE« STOad^t 
145 ©tel^t mir be« $oufe« ^roc^t!" 

S)od^ mit be« ©ef^idte« 5Käd^ten 

3p fein ettj'ger 93unb 3U flehten, 

Unb bad Unglüdt fc^reitet fc^nelL 
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V. 

SBol^n 9ttttt fann bet ®it^ begimtett, 
«50 ^d^an gejaifet ift ber »ruc^. 
Äoiift, l&etior tair'^ laffe« riuiteit, 
^etet einen ftommcn ^^mil^! 
«Stofift ben 3(ipUn and! 
©Ott ^etna^r' bad 9an9l 
155 9lan<6enb in bed ^enfeld iBogen 
e<6ie^f d mit fenetbrannen SSogen« 



IDo^It^ätig ip beö ^cucr« aWod^t, 
SBenn fic bcr SKenfdft Bc^ä^mt, httüaijt, 
Unb tt)a3 er bübct, lua« er fd^afft, 

x6o ©og bonft er bicfcr ^immctefraft ; 
©od^ furd^tbar ttjhb bic ^immcföfraft^ 
SBcnn fie bcr geffel fidj entrafft, 
Sinl^ertritt auf ber eignen (Spwc, 
Die freie Sod^ter ber 9?atur. 

X65 SBe^e, ttjenn fie Io«geIaffen, 
SBad^fenb o^ne SBiberflanb, 
®ur^ bie t)oI!beIebten ©äffen 
SBälgt ben un.qel^euren Sranbl 
Denn bie glemente Raffen 

170 ®a« (Sebilb ber SWenfd^en^anb* 



9ai lieb twn bet enodtt. ss 



au« bcr aOSoBc 
OuiDt bcr ©cj^cti, 
©trömt bcr 5Rcgen; 
3lu« bcr aSSoIfc, o^nc SBa^t, 
175 3u(ft bcr ©tro^I. 

$ört il^r'« njimmcm l^od^ Dom jEurm! 
aja« ijl ©turnt! 
SRot, njic »tut, 
3jl bcr <©immcl ; 
180 2)0« ijl nid^t bcö Jage« @Iut! 

äOScId^ (Getümmel 

©trogen ouf! 

SDampf lüoßt auf! 

gloicmb ftcigt bic gcucrfäulc, 
185 ÜDurd^ bcr ©troßc longc S^ite 

SOSäd^ft c« fort mit 9Bmbc«ciIc; 

Äod^cnb toxt ou« Ofen« SRad^en 

(Slü^n bic güftc, »oKcn fro(^cn, 

^foflctt pürgcn, gcnflcr flirren, 
xgo Äinbcr {ommcrn, SKüttcr irren, 

Sicrc njimmcm 

Unter Irümmcm; 

äOe« rennet, rettet, p(^tet, 

lag^cfl ijl bic 5Rod^t gelichtet; 
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195 üDurd^ ber $önbe lan^e ^ette 
Um bic aBette 

tJüegt ber (Simcr; ^od^ im Sogen 
©prifeen Quellen, SBaffcrwogen. 
^eulenb fommt ber (Sturm geflogen^ 

900 S)er bie glömme braufenb fu^t 
^roffelnb in bic bürre grud^t 
gäat fie, in beö ©peid^er« JRöume^ 
3n ber ©porren bürre Säume, 
Unb ald tüoütt fte im SeJ^en 

«5 aWit p^ fort ber erbe äBudit 
ateifeen in getoolt'ger ^i^t, 
äBä^jl fte in bed ^immete $d^ 
9iiefengro§! 
$offnnngd(od 

1x0 3Beid^t ber ÜRenfd^ ber ©ötterfUlrfe, 
SKößig fic^t er feine SBerfe 
Unb betuunbemb untergeben. 

geergebrannt 
3jl bie ©tätte, 
9X5 2SiIber ©türme rau^ed Seite. 
3n ben oben $enfter§l(^Ien 
SBo^nt bad ©tauen. 
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Unb bcö ^immcte SQSolfcn f^oucn 

aao (Sincn Süd 
9?od^ bcm ®ra6e 
©einer ^aht 

©enbet nod^ ber SRcnfd^ gurfii — 
©reift frö^tid^ bann jum SSJanbcrjiaBc. 

a«5 SBa« ^euer« SBnt i^m oud^ geroubt, 
(gitt füßer Jrojl ifl i^m geblieben : 
(Sr gäl^tt bie ^äu^ter feiner Sieben^ 
Unb {tel^! il^m fel^It fein teurem ^aupt 

VI. 

Sn Me @tV {{t'd attfgettontittettr 
•30 mümi^ ift bie S^otm gefüllt; 

SBitb^d ant^ fcfiött s» Sage fommtn, 
Safif ed ^(etfif uub Stnnft tietgUt? 
SBetiti bet ®tt^ nti^Iang?! 
SBettti bie ffotm jerf)itaitg?I 
n5 H^l tiietteiü^tr itibeitt mir hoffen, 
^at nn9 Unheil fd^oti getroffetu 
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F. 

X)cm biuifcln ©^oß bcr ^ciPgcn Srbc 
Vertrauen »ir bcr §önbc Il^at, 
Sertraut bcr ©ömonn feine ©oat 

340 Unb l^offt, bag fte entfctmen nicrbe 
^xm ©cflcn, nod^ be« ^ünmcl« SRat 
9?od^ föflttd^crctt ©omcn bergen 
SQSir trauemb in bcr 6rbc ©d^og 
Unb ^offen, bag er aud bcn ©argen 

«45 (Srbtül^en foll gu f^önerm Sod. 
Son bem !Dome/ 
©d^tuer unb bang, 
2;önt bie @Iod(e 
(Srabgefang. 

350 gmp begleiten i^re SErauerfd^tägc 
(Sinen äOSanbrer auf bem legten SBege, 

ad^! bie ©attin ijl% bie teure, 
«c^! e« ijl bie treue aRutter, 
ajic bcr f^toarjc gürjl bcr ©d^atten 

355 SSJegfü^rt au9 bem %rm bed ©atten, 
äu« ber garten Äinber ©d^ar, 
S)ie fle blü^enb i^m gebar, 
33ie fic an bcr treuen Srujl 
aßad^fen fa^ mit aWutterlufl — 



^a^ %ith tion ber ^lodie« 



2S 



960 5ld^ ! bc« $oufeö garte Sanbc 

©uib gelöjl ouf immerbor; 

!5)cnn fic too^nt im ©d^öttcnlanbc, 

!5)te bc« ^oufcö aKutter ttjar; 

ÜDenn cö fel^It i^r treueö aßolten, 
a65 3l^re ©orge ttjod^t nidftt mc^r; 

3ln öcriDaijler ©tättc fd^alten 

SBirb bie JJrembe, ücbeteer* 

VIL 

stö t>ic moät a^ t^cttmtt, 

Safift bie fhrettde 9lthtit titlest« 
«70 SBie isti 2auh bet $Boge( f)iie(et, 
ayiag ftc^ ieber giitU« tl^tttt. 
SBitift bet ®tettte Sielet, 
Sebig aUct Vflic^t, 
$0tt bet iBtttfc^ bie f&t^ptt fc^Iagett; 
>75 a9leifitet ntitf; fi^ intnter )ifogeiu 

a. 

2nuntcr förbcrt 
©eine ©d^rittc 

gern im »ilben ^orfi ber SBonbrer 
9?ad^ ber lieben ^eimatl^ütte. 
t8o äSIöfenb jie^en 
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^eim bic ©d^afc, 

Unb bcr atinbcr 

Srcitgepirntc, 

®Iottc ©d^orcn fommcn brüHcn^ 
a85 ÜDic gcnjol^ntcn ©täßc füUcnb. 

©d^iücr J^crcin 

©^toanft ber äBagen^ 

Äornbelaben ; 

Sunt t)on garten 
»90 auf bcn ©arbctt 

Siegt ber Äron^; 

Unb bo« junge 

Sott ber ©d^nitter 

gliegt jum Janj, 
995 aJ^arft unb ©trtge 

SBerben flitter; 

Um beö Sici^tö gefeffge (Jtammc 

©ammeln fid^ bie ^ouöbeiüo^ner ; 

Unb ba« ©tabtt^or 
300 ©fließt ftd^ fnarrenb. 
©^lüorg bebedet 

©i^ bie Srbe ; 

SDocift ben jtd&crn 33ürger fd^redet 

SRid^t bie $Ra(^t, 



305 ®ie ben Söfeti grägttd^ totätt ; 

^eifgc Orbnung, fcgcnrci^c 
^tmmetotod^ter, bte ba^ ©letd^e 
^rci unb leidet unb frcubig binbct^ 

3» ©ic bcr ©täbtc ^an gcgrünbct, 
Die leerem öon bcn ©cptben 
SRicf ben ungcfcD'gcn 333ilbcn, 
Sintrat in ber 3Ren)d^en ^ütten, 
@ie getuö^nt gu fünften Sitten 

315 Unb bad teuerfie ber Sanbe 
StBob, ben Xrieb gum Saterlanbel 

j£aufenb fteig'ge $önbe regen, 
Reifen fid^ in munterm Sunb, 
Unb in feurigem Setoegen 

sao aSSerben ade Äräfte funb. 
SReifler rü^rt ftd^ unb ©efeOe 
dn ber f^rei^eit ^eiPgem ©d^u^; 
3eber freut fid^ feiner ©telfe 
»ietet bem SJeräd^ter Iruft. 

835 arbeit ijl be« »ürger« 3icrbc^ 
©egen ifl bcr 3Wü^e $reiö; 
@^rt ben ftönig feine SBürbc^ 
S^ret un^ ber $änbe $ltx^ 



aS ^M ftieb ton tiet <E^Iodfte. 



^otber ^riebc^ 
330 ©ügc Sintrad^t, 

SQSeilet, »eilet 

greunblid^ über biefcr ©tobt! 

SDtögc nie bev Sog cvfd^eincn,. 

SS$o be^ rou^en ^rieged Sorben 
335 ÜDiefed ftide Zfial burd^toben, 

aßo ber ^immel^ 

!3)en bed ^benbd fonfte Stute 

Stebttd^ molt^ 

9Son ber SDörfcr, Don ber ©täbte 
340 SSSUbem Sronbe fd^re(fti(^ ßrol^Itt 

vnL 

9litti ^cthttd^i mit bad ®eBSttb€^ 
®eitie mhmt fiaV9 etfüttt^ 
^afi fiä) $eta nnh ^ttge meibe 
älit bem tool^lgelttttgtien iBUb* 
345 Scl^tnindt Un ^ammtt, fü^mütgt, 
$Bid bet manttl f)ittngt! 
SBettti bie ®(o(f^ fott aitfetftel^eitr 
a9ht^ bie $otm in Stüifett ge^etu 
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H. 

X)cr SWcijlcr fann bic gorm jerbrcd^cn 

350 9Rit hjcifcr ^onb, gur rechten 3cit; 
iDod^ me^e, toenn in t^Iammenbäd^en 
!Da« glüynbc gq pcft fdbjl befreit! 
Slinb tDütenb^ mit bed SDonnerd ^ad^en, 
äerfprengt e« bo« geborflne ^auö, 

355 Unb tt)ie aud offnem ^ödenrad^en 
©peit c8 SScrbcrben günbenb au8. 
SSJo ro^e Gräfte fmntod uralten, 
3)a fonn fid^ fein ®ebitb flejlalten; 
SBenn fid^ bic Söller felbjl befrein, 

360 !Z)a fann bie ä&ol^Ifa^rt nid^t c^ebei^n. 

fSStfi, toenn fid^ in bem ©d^ofe ber ©täbtc 
3)er ^euergnnber jliH gel^änft, 
©o« Solf, gerreigenb feine Äette, 
3nr eiflenpife f^redttid^ greift! 

365 33o gerret an ber OIodEe Strängen 
!Der älnfml^r, boß fie l^entenb f^allt 
Unb, nnr getoei^t gu 5rieben«!längen, 
S)ie Sofung anjlimmt gnr ©eioolt. 
grei^eit nnb ©leid^^cit! ^ört man fd^atten; 

3^> Der m^'ge Sürger greift gur aBc^r, 
2)ie ©tragen füllen ft^ bie fallen, 



30 ^M ttb tian üer ^EKodif 

Unb Sürgerbanben gte^n untrer« 
S)a tDerben ä&eiber gu $Qänen 
Unb treiben mit (gntfcften ®^crg; 

375 iRod^ gndtenb, mit bc« ^ant^cr« äö^»««* 
ä^^^^ife^w pc be8 geinbeö $erg. 
5Rid^t8 ^eilige« ift me^r, c« löfen 
©id^ oHe Sonbc frommer ©d^en; 
a)er ©Ute räumt beu ^lafe bem Söfen, 

380 Unb otle Sojler toatten freu 

(Sefö^rü^ x^% ben Seu gu toeicn^ 
Serberblix^ ijl be« Jiger« 3^^^; 
Oebod^ ber fd^redfüd^pe ber ©d^reien, 
S)a« ijl ber SKenfc^ in feinem aOSo^n» 

385 ä93e^ benen, bie bem gmigbttnben 
!Z)ed Sid^ted $immeI^fadEeI lei^n ! 
©ii; jlra^It il^m nid^t, Tte lann nur günben 
Unb ttfd^ert ©tttbf unb Bnber ein. 

iz. 

^ttnhe fiai mit ®0tt gegeBeuI 

390 @el^et! tnie ein golbnet ^tentr 

Sind bet $ülfer ^latif ntib eBett^ 

Schält ftcfi bet metaffne fterm 

fOon bem $elm gum fttatis 

^pMf^ tnie 8«innenglans; 
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395 Hn^ bed SSatif ^n^ ^^^^ ^^itbtt 
i0hcn Un erfal^ruett IBUbetr* 

L 

^txtinl ^crcinl 

©efelten alte, f^Iiegt beti 9tet^en, 

a)o6 wir bie Olorfe taufcnb lüci^cn; 
400 ©oncorbia fott i^r 5Ramc fein. 

3ur gintrod^t, gu ^crginnigcm Scrcinc 

SJcrfommIc fic bic ticbcnbc ©cmcinc 
Unb bied fei fortan i^r 93eruf, 

SEBogu ber SKcifter fic crfd^uf: 
405 $0(1^ überm niebem Srbenleben 

©Ott fie im blauen ^immetegclt, 

!Z)ie Stad^barin bed SDonnerd, fd^weben 

Unb grenjen an bie ©ternenwelt, 

@oIt eine (Stimme fein t)on oben, 
4x0 SQSie ber ©ejlirne l^elle ©d^ar, 

2)ic i^ren ©d^öpfer toanbclnb loben 

Unb führen ba« bcfrängte Sa^r. 

9tur emigen unb emflen iDingen 

©et i^r metaUner aWunb gewei^t^ 
4x5 Unb ftünblid) mit ben fc^neUen ©c^mtngen 

33crü]^r* im gluge fie bic ^c\t; 
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S)em ©d^Mfal Ici^c fie btc äungc; 
©clbjl ^crglo«, o^ne äRttgcfü^l, 
Scfllcitc fic mit ll^rem ©d^toungc 
4» a)c« Sebcn« toed^fclöolleö ©pieL 

Unb hjic bcr Älang im O^r t)n^tfitt, 
®cr mö^tig töncnb i^r cntfc^allt, 
©0 Ic^re fie, ba§ ni^t« befielet, 
2)a6 atlc« 3rbifc^c öcr^altt. 



4>5 ^e^o mit bet »traft bed Sttanged 
aSfcgt bie ®fotf^ mit aud bct ®atft, 
3)afif fie in bad iRetc^ bed ftlauged 
«teiöe, in bie ^iwiiiel^Ittft I 
Sieltet, sieget, I^eBt! 

«0 @ie Bemegt fii^, fc^tne^t I 
arteube biefet ®tabt aebeute^ 
»tlebe fei i^|i: etft ®ti&ntt. 



NOTE TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF BELL AND 
FURNACE. 

The bell marked III. on the accompanying plate was cast in 
l6io, and perhaps in Spain. It is probably similar in form to those 
cast in Germany in Schiller's time. No. V. is of unknown date, 
and difEerent in shape from that prevailing in Europe and America. 
The inscription upon it is in Swedish. No. I. represents the style 
of bells now cast by the Messrs. Blake of Boston, the oldest bell- 
f ounders in the United States. No. IV. represents a modern mode 
of attachment to the yoke by means of a shaft. No. II. is a mod- 
ern Belgian model, without the homs at the top, and represents in 
general the English style. The outline, however, is only one de- 
ment in the art of bell-founding. More important matters perhaps 
are the thickness or relative weight, quality and composition of 
metal, and the mode of melting and pouring. But precisely how 
those celebrated artists of Holland, the van den Gheyns^ made their 
famous bells in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is not 
known. At least bells are not now made with such accuracy of 
note and richness of tone, so that bell-founding is called a lost 
art. 

The furnace here indicated, though the same in principle, differs 
in some details from that used in Schiller's time. Then wood was 
used, and the fire-chamber was diff erently constructed. There was 
no "feed-door" at the side, and the wood was put in at the top of 
the chimney, or of an upward extension of the fire-chamber resem- 
bling a chimney. 

The iron '* moulding-cases " are those used by the Messrs. 
Meneely, bell-founders of West Troy, N.Y., and the representation 
has been copied by permission from their catalogue. 
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1. Homs, earsy crown. — $cn!el (Mängel), Oe^te, 

2. Top, head.—^avbt, platte, ^elm. 

3. IVaist. — ©(^rocifung. 

4. Sound-bavo. — ©(^lagrinfl, Ärana, Ärone, 

5. Muzzle, «WK/Ä. — SDWlnbung, 





Earlier and Modern Styles of Bell. 




Moulding-CaseSi 




1. Feed-doorXo the ^re-cAamder, corresponding to <S(^Ur(0(l^. 

2. Thront over the wind-wall or bridge (3), through which the flame 

enters the furnace, corresponding to <3d^tDa(^. 

4. Charging-dooTt where the metal is put in. — ^enfter, 

5. Pott or heatih, — ^erb. 

6. Ta/-Aoiet by which the metal is drawn off. — Slbftid^IotJ^. 

7. Flue to the chimney. 



Modern Reverberatory Furnace (Sflatntnofen). 

(VEKTICAL SBCnON.) 



NOTES. 

[The numbers before the notes refer to the lines in the poem«] 

Ftvas voco (I call the liTing). Mortuos plango (I moum the 
dead). Fidgura frango (I break the lightnings). These words are 
inscribed on the great bell of the cathedral at Schaffhausen. The 
last part of the inscription refers to an old belief, that the undu- 
lations of the air caused by the ringing of bells broke the electric 
fluid of a thunder-cloud. It was also held that pestilence was in 
like manner driven off, and some old inscriptions contain the 
words, pestem fugo (I drive off pestilence). 

An old and frequently recurring inscription on German bells is; 

3n greub' unb Selb 
8ln id^ bereit. 
3n i»ot unb Sob 
©in id^ bcr ©of. 

The recently cast bell of the Cologne cathedral has the inscrip* 

tiont 

3)ic Äaifcrglodfc ^eiß' id^ ; 

2)c8 Äaifct'8 C^rc ?rcif' id^. 
«uf ^cirger SBartc flc^ id^ ; 
^em beutfd^en 9^eid^ erffe^ id(): 

S)a6 gricb' unb (g^r' 

31&m ©Ott Beft^er'! 

L 

The mould it ready, and the Master exhorts his worktnen to begin 
the Casting, TTiis first stanza of the Master is introdudory to the 
foUowing ones, The work is not comnunced^ but the worktnen an 
directed to stand ready, 

37 
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3« Sftft 0emanert, /rm/y walUd-up^ firmly built. The bell is casl 
in a " pit " (®rubc, 2)ammgrubc), which is by the side of the 
fumace, and large enough to contain not only the mould 
(Jonn), but also the workmen engaged in preparing it. In 
the centre of the pit a stake is driven down, about which the 
" corc " (^crn) is built up (gemauert) of brick. This core is 
then covered with a layer of clay (Se^m), to which is given the 
exact form of the inner side of the bell, by means of a " sweep- 
board " of half the diaraeter of the latter. The hoUow space 
within the core is filled with live coals, so as to bake and harden 
the clay (au8 Üe^m gebrannt). This core is again covered with 
a coating of clay (3)icf e) having the thickness of the bell, and 
representing its outer form, constituting therefore a model in 
clay of the bell. After this has been dried as before, a third 
layer of clay is put on, and f or the sake of greater security 
bound with iron bands. This is the SIRantel (" flask "). The 
S)i(fc or model being now removed, an empty space is left, 
which is the mould proper. The remaining space in the 
pit is then filled firmly with earth. Since Schiller*s time 
modifications have been made in the process, and now core 
and flask, the latter of iron, are covered above ground with a 
coating of clay to represent the form of the bell, and then 
lowered into the pit. Indeed, the precaution of imbedding 
in the ground is only taken in the case of larger bells (2,000 
pounds or more). In some foundries the iron core and flask 
are perforated with holes to allow the escape of gascs (p. 35). 
Sttltn^ W. 95. The older form of declension seems to be pur* 
posely used, as if to continue the allusion to earlier times 
contained in fiägura frango. For other archaic or poetical 
forms and words in the poem, see ?eln (132), 2lru^ (324), 
©tüdcn <348), $?eu (381), SBilber (396), jetjo (425)- 

5. tOftbtn^ come into being, be born, It signifies more therefore 
than simply, be made, as in 1. 32, baut; and denotes a process 
not wholly under man's control. 

8. @4toiet6, cf. ,,0^n' ©c^welg !cln «prcU.** 



> @on )lad flBer!, ifthe work ts to, E. G. 97. Note 30. 

J9Rttflft# the workman who has finished learning his trade and 
made his masterpiece (SReiflerflÜcf). While learning his trade 
as an apprentice he is called ^e^rling (53ur?d)c). The @c|cUc 
is something between l^c^rling and SD'ieiltcr, — journeyman, 
workman. It was the custom after serving out the appren- 
ticeship to perfect one's seif by visiting foreign places, and 
working at one's trade there, which both gave the means of 
Support and the opportunity for Observation, cf. 1. 62, am 
iCßanberflabe* It is to be noted that in former times especial 
dignity was attached to a trade, and the workman had 
especial pride in his work, hence the prominent position 
in the poem of the SRciflcr, a representative of the sturdy 
artisan of the olden time. See 11. 321-8, for further reflec- 
tions on the dignity of labor. 
lolifttf cammendy do credit to, 

10, ^t%VXf Messing, success. Cf. Psalms 127. i: "Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it." Cf . 
the German maxim : „Wit ©Ott fang' 2lUe« an." The de- 
vout, God-fearing character of the workman is prominently 
indicated here, and so several times further on, in accordance 
with the oflSce of the bell, which is primarily a religious one. 
Cf. L 42, 2)ic c« crBauIic^i weiter fllngt; 1. 152, S3ctet 
einen frommen @pm4; 1. 389, grenbe l^at mir ®ott 
gegeben. 

A. 

As in the critical work of casting the hell^ so in every serious work 
of the handsy mind and heart shoidd parttcipate^ reflecting upon 
the work^ directing and stimuiating, Man^s entire nature^ moraly 
mentaif and physical, should co-operate, Then the work goes cheerfidly 
on, and mind and body are both quickened in their activity, The 
reflection enforces the dignity of labor, As the preceding stanza is 
introductory to the others, so this reflection introduces those thatfoiiow, 
12. C9e)temt fie^, is becoming, befitting. For reflexive, see E. G. 
'54- 3- 



'3- ßttte Slelieit^ ^w»/, suitahle refleciions^ such as those o£ the 
poet on the present occasion. 
Ile^ blc Irbcit, labor. Cf. t^QA Sßcrf. 

14. (lie§t titnnter fOttf ^«vJ cheerfiäly on. Reflections suggested ' 
by the work in hand give encouragement and arouse entno- 
siasm. 

15- "^^i %\XX%9 eartiestly, seriously, 

16 tjXt fcttoac^e Araft^ physical power, weak in comparison with 
mental power, in that this originates and directs. 
C1ttf)ltin0t, arises, cotnes into being, For eilt*, see E. G. 229. 
Lines 15 and i6indicate the mode of treatment pursued 
in the poem, namely, reflections suggested by the work in 
hand as it proceeds. The pauses as it were between the 
different stages of the casting are filled up by reflections 
which these stages suggest. 

17» %tXi f4le4ten äHlllttt, the inferior, unworthy, inconsiderate 
man, who does not rise to the dignity of his work, since he 
is not at the same time equally active in reflecting upon the 
bearings of what his hands are doing. 

i8. Üttla^t (^ttt), hos thought aver, reflected upon. W. 43g. 3a. 

19^ tittt SActtf^Cn yitttif adorns, dignißes man above other crea- 
tures. 

20. llOJItf fir that purpose, refers (like ba0 in the line preceding) 
to the two föllowing lines. 
tOttttl iS^VXp was born in him, was gvven to him, W. 222. II. id. 

31. f)litt(t, traces out, perceives, realizes in all its relations. The 
subjunctive would have been expected here ; but the action 
is looked upon not as a purpose to be attained, but as an 
actual fact. W. 332. 5c. E. G. 150. i fol. The fuller end- 
ing with c is used here as frequently on account of the metre. 
W. 237. 3c. 

IL 

Exhortation to the workmen to melt the metal in preparation fof 
the casting, The work now begins. 



SMt0* 41 

43. ^ol)^ a special kind of wood in an especial condition is neces- 
sary in order to bring the metal to a proper flux. The time 
required was {Krünitz) at most twelve hours. At the present 
day a soft flame-producing coal is used. and somewhat less 
time is required. 

25. %\t etnge)ire|te Sflatnme, the compressed flame. The fur- 

nace consisted {^Krünitz) of the chimney or Stack and the 
furnace proper. The upper opening (@d)ürlocl^) of the chim- 
ney, through which the wood was thrown in, being closed, 
the flame was forced in upon the metal, through an 
opening (©ci^tüald)) from the chimney into the furnace, 
This furnace seems to have differed, as it respects the 
Position of the chimney, from that now used, in which the 
fire is in a separate compartment, and the flame passes 
through an opening over the " wind-wall *' or " bridge " upon 
the metal, and then with the smoke escapes through the 
chimney at the end. In both cases, however, the general 
principle is the same, that of the reverberatory furnace, the 
metal being melted by the flame striking it from above. See 
illustration pf the furnace, p. 35. 

26. ®4la0e Jlt Htm S^lOalA l^metn, strike in through the throat, 

W. 332. 5b. E. G. 151. 7. Here, as elsewhere, the prose 
Order of the sentence yields to the metre and requirements 
of poetical expression. W. 445. 

27. I^OI^t iie0 I^tt)lfer0 ötei, when the capper seethesy m melted^ 

and thus reduced to a pi\p-like, viscous consistency. 

28. S^neO iitt0 Sinn Jerliei (bringen), bring quickiy the tin, 

As the copper melts much more slowly, the tin is not put in 
until towards the end. According to Krünitz^ the pr^portion 
of tin to copper was as 20-25 to 100. It is about the same 
now, varying according to the size of the bell. 

29. 3^1^^ tough., enduringf so as not easily to break, yet at the 

same time brittle enough to yield the proper sound. 
®lo(Ieii{)ietfe^ cailed also ©locfenmetatt, ©lodtengut. 



42 ^ajtf %ieb bon der <E»Iocfte. 



B. 

7%^ proper mixing and melting of tke metaly upon which thi 
sound and durabüity of the bell depends^ suggests the important office 
which the bell is toßll, in bearing constant testimony to the various 
circumstances and vicissitudes of man. This reflection is also con- 
nected with the precedingy inasmuch as that enjoins thought in 
cgnnection with work in general, white this directs attention to the 
particular work of casting the bell, and sets forth the high office of 
the same. This is the conclusion of the introdtictionj the following 
reflections presenting events in the life of the individtial and 
the Community. 
31- l>e0 ^amme0 tiefer ©rube^ the deep pit in the ground 

(!5)ammgrube). Cf. note to 1. 3. 
32. ^ie ^an)) — blUtt^ the hand btiildsy makesy the mould, not the 
bell, which comes into being (tücrbcn). Cf. 1. 5. 
mit ^tVitXi ^Vi\\t, gcuer without the article, and pcrsoni- ' 
fied. Cf. in @cl)lafc« %xm (1. 54). 
33- ©lodenftltbe^ the belfry, where there are generally two or 
three bells of different sizes for various occasions, or which 
are rung togcther as a peal (®ctäutc). A chime (CV)(ocfcn* 
fptel), consisting of five or more bells, is less common. In 
some older German tßwns the man who has Charge of the 
bells lives up in the tower, together with his family, and 
their restricted and isolated accommodations may bc com- 
pared to those of a lighthouse keeper. It is the especial 
duty of this belfryman (@tÖcfncr, Xürmcr) to keep a constant 
lookout for fires and give the proj^er alarm. Cf. 1. 177 in 
the description of the conflagration bclow. 
34« JWgeil laut/ bear testimony in loud toues, to the manner in 
which we have done our work. The workman is inspired 
by looking forward to his completed work and reflccting 
upon its importance. The work is a musical Instrument, 
as for instance the violin, in which the form, material and 
workmanship all combine to produce the desired tone, and 
attcst the skill and experience of the maker. 



36. rftlreit^ moüey affect, or for berühren, treffen, tauch, strikt, C£ 

1. 416, S3crü!)r' im ghigc fie bie ^tiU 
37- nagen^ lament, by its tolling. 

38. Stimmen jn iier Untiaitt ®5or, «wV^ «Vj voke witk thatofthe 

nssembled worshippers, (2[!)or is not used here in the sense 

of musical chorus or choir. 
39* ttntett tief^ deep below, far below on the ground. 
40. ®tt« tOee^jelHtie S^erlangntd, varying destiny, happiness and 

unhappiness. Hence the song of the bell has been called 

the song of lif e. 
41« f dalagt WX, strikes on, touches. 

StXWXt, according to Dünizer, the entire bell, with reference to 

its form. Lexical authority, however, makes it a synonym 

of ^anj ("sound-bow"). 
42. erÜaitltet^ liftlng up the thoughts in devoHon to God. The 

adjective used as "factitive predicate," cf. W. 116. ic. The 

bell is originally and most prominently connected with reli- 

gious associations, and this Schiller emphasizes throughout. 
lOeitet flittgt^ rings, prodaimsfurther. 

in. 

Potash is inserted and the scutn taken off, 

43- fJJtillge», spHngup, rise. 

45* tlfcl^nifal)^ potash, soda, in Order to accelerate the melting and 
promote the fusion of the parts. According to Krünitz, one 
pound of potash is added for every ten hundred-weight of 
metal. This addition, he says, changes the metal from a 
white to a reddish color. Potash is not inserted now,but the 
surface of the metal is kept covered with charcoal to preveni 
oxidization. 
llltr^tiriltgeit, he impregnated, E. G. Xx8. Note 35. 

46. tefitbett Si^tVi, promotgs rapidly. 

47. ^iS^WXVli,foam, scum, the oxide. The mizture must be twice 

skimmed, says Krünitz, 
Sa Kein niUl HOQ, cUar and füll, rieh. 



44 ^^ ^^ tion ^nr <&\ncht* 



Tlu clear and füll tone suggesls the first and most important offici 
of the bell in the life of man^ — to greet the birth of the new-born 
child, Upon this follows a portrayal of the years of childhood and 
youth, and the period of maturity and love. This reßection is also 
closely connected with the preceding (B), which concludes with the 
assertion, that the bell announces all the events of human life. 

Si. SeietOange, ßstive ringing. 

52. 8eQttt§t fit. Although it is reported, that in certain parts of 
Germany the custom prcvails of ringing a special bell for 
bapiism (Saufglocfe), yet the practice is not a general one, 
and it is probable that the poet here either connects this rite 
with the ordinary Sunday service, or takes the liberty to dis- 
regard the strict limils of the actual. 

55- iW S^ttenf^Ole, in the lap oftime, 

56. ^ie f^toatjen urdi i>ie fettem ßofe, the good and bad lots, 

60. ISBom 9Rä))4eil tei§t {i4 ftolj tiet l^nabe, the boy in his sense 
of independence does not yet recognize the distinction of sex. 
Schiller, in his poem, ,,2)ic ©efc^lcd^ter/' speaks of the child 
as, ,,bic Änofpc, blc in \x6) gwei licbUd^c Slumcn, Jungfrau 
unb 3üngUng, öercintgt." 

62. Sttte^mtlt, burd^Wonbert, travels through or wer. 

mit SBlItlt^er^allt/ on the wanderer*s or traveller's staff, in allu- 
sion to the custom of apprentices of visiting othcr places 
and working with other masters in order to perfect them- 
selves in their trade. Cf. note to 1. 9. 

63. Sttltt))^ as if a stranger, on account of his long absence. 

64. }^tttX\tl^, grand^ gloriousy refers to bic Jungfrau (1. 67). 

In 'htl 3ugentl ^m^tn, in the splendor or bloom of yotith, 

65. ©clitltl, in the sense of SBilb, (^z\\QXi,form,figure. In a differ- 

ent sense in 1. 170, 2)a« ®ebüb bcr 3)lcnfd)cn^anb ; also in 
1. 358, !2)a fann fid) !ein ©ebilb gcflaltcn. 

66. jü^ttgen, Derfl^ämten, modest, abashed, 

67. tAt 3ttll9ftOtt, subject of pc^n, W. 343. 1. sa. Cf. 1. 43- 



68. nantenlofed, imxpressible, 

69. et ttrt aOf in^ he wanders alone^ goes away from the others. 

71. S^riUltt^ comrades, 

Keil'tt^ dance, According to Düntzer, troopy band, 

72. Uren Stiureit^ her footsteps, For dative, see E. G. 74. Note 23. 

74' auf iien Stoten, i« m^? /^/ü^j. 

75. ßiefie^ for ©cUcbtc, lovedom. Cf. 1. 227, feiner Sieben. 

fe^lltttlft^ see note on fpüret (I. 21). 
80. ir&ntn Ülitfte^ might cmtinue to be green, remain fresh. SBIcl« 
ben, like feljen (1. 67), is followed by an infin. without gl«, 
E. G. 118. Note 36. For subjunctive, see W. 331. 2. 

IV. 

Testing the mixture in order to ascertain whether it contains thi 
proper proportions of copper and tin, and whether the tnelting hos been 
carried far enaugh, 

82. aBte — (raunen, w. 439. 4a. 

Vf^tfen, blast-pipes (2ßinbpfeifen), "six small holes," says Krü- 
nitZf ** half an inch in diameter, in the top of the f urnace, to 
increase the draft." Not always found now. Says Krünitz^ 
^3Benn bic SBinbpfeifen gelb werben, fo ifl bie« ein 3«id)en 
für bie ©ießer, baß bo8 aWetaU gehörig flüßig ijt." 

hrattneit, haue a brown coior, Cf. feuerbraun (1. 156). 

83. @talic(eil, a rod^ inserted into the furnace. If it appears vitri- 

fied (überg(adt), the metal is ready. Not practised now. 

84. Sei« mir, i/we see. E. G. 123. 8. 2. 

85. mM'd, will ü (the mixture). 
Seittg, ready. 

87. 9rnft mXp lest for me, I bid you test. For this use of the 

dative of the personal pronoun (ethical, or personal dative), 
which occurs several times in the poem, see W. 156, and 
222. III. c. In addition to this test for the proper proportion 
of the metals constituting the mixture, the temperature was 
also considered at which the bell was poured. 

88. ob, (and see) whether. 



46 ^^ ^^ ^Qn tKx <3lodfte. 



8S. )iad @)irdtie^ adjective used as noun, see £. G. 83. 4. This 
term caimot properly refer to either metal, for both are very 
ductile. But inasmuch as the resulting Compound is more 
or less brittle according to the proportions of copper and tin 
contained in it, we can take the words abstractly, and trans- 
late, "whether brittleness and softness are united (jtd^ ticrclnt) 
in such proportions as to give the proper sign (junt guten 
Qdä^tn).** Or would the poet be taking too great a liberty 
in ref erring the terms f probe and tüeid^ directly to the metals, 
in view of the result produced by them in combination ? 

D. 

As a certain Proportion of two different kinds of metal is necessary 
to produce the proper bell-metal^ so a certain correspondence in the 
qualities of man and woman is requisite to constitute the happy mar- 
riedpair, Portrayal of marriage, the housewife and mother^ htisband- 
man and father. This reflection is also closely connected with the 
preceding (C), since it explains the conditions for the permanence of 
the ^^young love^* and continues the description of the life ofman, 

90. too liod etrenge mit tieni Sorten, 

aBo Störte« M tt«^ »ime« (lOOrten, where the stem hos 
formed a proper union with the delicate, the strong with the 
gentle; where opposite qualities have been fittingly joined 
together. For the tense, see W. 325. 3. We take ftreng and 
ftarf to refer to the man, gart and milb to the woman. Some 
authorities (Deinhardt, and after him von Sanden) have taken 
ftreng and jort to refer to the woman, ftarf and niitb to the 
man, and understand that a properly proportioned character 
in each is meant. But this does not scem to accord with what 
follows, nor to be the most natural Interpretation of the lan- 
guage. Thp emphasis is not so much upon the individual 
character of man or woman, but upon their fitness, love for 
each other. 
tK. Oft fl* ilO0 §et8 IVm fersen flnXiet, whether the heart Hai 
found a congenial heart. 



95- 9Ba(ll, transport, passion. Cf. 1. 104, ?clbcn?d^aft ; not in the 
same sense as Söa^n, 1. 384, where it means "frenzy." 
Ken', rue, regret, 

96. ttt iiet Staute Soden, <» /"^^^ /^^>^-f e/" ^^^ betrothed, 

97. i>et ittngfratlUdie Ärona, the garland of maidenhood, 

98. ))te Jelleil l^tr^englOlIen. The bell is represented as having 

a consciousness, like a human being, of the proceedings to 
which it lends its voice. It invites with its metal mouth 
(mctallncr 9Runb), clearly, joyously, the guests to the mar- 
riage festival. With low, mournful tones it accompanies 
the dead to the grave. With thrilling sound it proclaims 
the stress of fire. Angrily it rings when insurrection 
pulls the rope. But nothing, perhaps, is more impressive 
than the Easter bells of Faust : 

mtW tiefet ©ummcn, luetd^' ein l^cUer Son 
3iel|t mit ©cwalt baS @la8 öon meinem aJhinbe ? 
^ertünbiget i^r bumpfen ©lodfcn fd)on 
2)c« Oficrfcpe« erpe gcicrpunbe? 

Populär superstition attaches to the bell a stränge, spirit- 
like life. The bell loves its native place, and its weight 
increases tenfold when it is obliged to leave it ; and in the 
Strange place it loses its richness of sound, breaks and dies, 
like man from homesickness. Sometimes it rings, although 
the rope is not pulled by human hand ; cf . the bells of cities 
that have long since disappeared. And, as in the „tt)an* 
bcinbc ®IO(fe" of Goethe, the bell leaves its post in order 
to get the delinquent and bring him to the church. 

99. latien, for einlabem 

gfefle« mWBI%, irüliant festwity, §od);ieit8fe^ 

102. ®ärtel, Soleier, emblems of the unmarried woman, whicb 

are laid aside at marriage. Cf. ÄraiiJ, 1. 97. 

103. Ket^t — entjtoet, /V reut in twainy torn asunder, disappears. 

107. treiben, grow. 

108. ititti ge^en (^tnand), must [^0) out, E. G. 105, Note 32. 



v^ 



tntfeu, acquirt by fcfrcr and rmr^j. For Ae kmat <d tH 
prefiz rt; l:«re asx hi tr,i^rs^ sec E. G. sag. 3 

venture. 

' ' 5' ~ UtUä'Hiäft $Mt, the never-eTuÜn^ jpft, or botmtj^ of natura 
a« the reward of h« ezer^ons. 

iid «fiit W>er e|»ii|rr,/A'^rtf«a^£r>£///i/. ELG.117.7- 

ÄW fipm|Cf ^iff, with precious possf^hons^ the frahs of the 
earth. 

«17* *iC Wumt tBMilfien, additions arc made to the honse. 
«2f* itnUi^, reigns, rules. Ct SBoItrn (L 264,, govcmment 

malten (l 357;, bear «way; and ft^altcn 0. 266}. 
124« Wt^tii %€U üntAiU, restrains, controls the boys. ©f^rni, io\ 

lowed, Iflce t^clf ni, etc., by a dative, E. G. 74. Note 23. 
127* mflrt >eil 0rlBUIit/ Itureases wktU has beert obtained, 

128, mit ifllieitlleill ^\M, by her methodical dispositwn. Qi. the 

proverb, ,,2öa« blc grau erfport, ift fo gut, al« maö bet 
ariann cttplrbt." 

129. illf HttftmUefl £a)lni, /'>5^ /rasant chests. It was the 

cuHtom to put in mignonette and sweet-smellmg lavender- 
»prig». 

rat. im VeblH^ 0rBUtteteil e^ein, in the polished and deanly 

Press, (@d)ron!). 
»32' tteln^ ifclnttjonb, cf. note 1. 3. 

»33' filöet aum 9ttten, ö^d?> /•<? //S^r necessary, or usefuL 

ben ®Ian) Utlll tlen ^diimmer^ brigktness, eUgance, beauty. 

I.J^'» tOfitfd)flttentiein^//^-jm;/^, affording a wide prospect. The 
houHC may bc suj^iioscd to be sitiiated on the oiitskirts of the 
villa^'c, where the liouses stood close together as in a city. 

lyj* Ut(r)ä)lct^ for über as mseparable prefix, see £. G.iio. 
Note 33. 



'37' ftfll 1ilfi|fn)l(e€) ®Itttf^ his prosperms^ flourishing possessions. 
For the Omission ol the adjective-ending, see W. 126. 

138. Her Vfoff^n tagenUe ä^änme, the high-towering beams or wooä 
cf the postSf'm allusion to the haystacks (vSc^obcr), supported 
by four posts. Cf. 1. 203, bcr @parren bürrc 53äumc. 

140. Hotn Se0en ^eÜOgen» bent or weighed down with plenty^ abutu 

dance, 

141. tie0 ftomed feeloegte SBogen, />5^ «wz^« ««^ by the wind 

Ncwing aver the grain-field. 
(43~5* ^6 insert the marks of quotation, which make the contrast 

more distinct between the man's boast and the poet*s reflcc- 

tion that foUows. 
145. mit, for mey to my pieasure, For the dative, see note to 1. 87. 
H7* Jtt ^tÜi^itXi. For the Infinitive with 5U after {ein, see W. 343. 

III. Ib. 
148. {e^reitet f^neO, aduances rapidiy. 

V. 

77ie Casting begins, 

15a fe^Ott gejOlfet Ift Her 8rtt4, the fracture is properly indented^ 
is neither too rough nor too smooth. The eye of the 
founder, taught by long experience, is able to judge quickly 
from the fracture of the sample whether there are the 
proper proportions of coppcr and tin. 

152. ^tXtX einen frommen 6)ime6. Cf. note to l. lo. For the 

accusative, see W. 227. 2a. 

153. äl^'f^V^ t^6 Stopper^ or pin of iron, put in from the inside 

before the melting is commenced, and driven back from the 
outside when the casting begins. At the present day clay 
is used, which is bored out when the f urnace is " tapped." 
The projection from the opening, over which the metal 
flows, is called the " lip.*' See illustration, p. 35. 

154. betoia|r^. For the subjunctive, see E. G. 151. 9. 

|^an0, the building in which the casting was being made 
Schiller had read in Goethe's translation a description oi 



so 



^M %ieö tion ber <Bloc!tc* 



the Casting of the statue of Perseus by Benvenuto Cellm\ 
on which occasion the building took fire. $au8 (1. 354I 
refers to the "flask" containing the mould. 

'55* €^ttfcl0 90gCtt^ the arches of the handle^ arched handle^ the 
**crown" of the bell. There were seven of these, says 
KrünitZy in the middle of which the metal was poured. At 
the present day bells are no longer cast with these handles, 
but are either cast flat on the top and bolted directly on to 
the yoke (see illustration, page 34, figs. I. and IL), or with 
a shank which is fitted into the yoke (fig. IV.). 

156. @f^te§f d, it (the metal) shootSyßows. An inclined trough ran 
from the furnace to the mould. At the present day the 
fnetal is takcn from the furnace in ladles, whcreby the 
founder is better able to adjust its temperature. 

ftttetHtannen, reddish brown, Cf. L 82, bräunen. 

E. 
77u flmoing of the hot and smoking liquid metal suggests not 
mly the benefits of ßre in the Service of man^ but also the damage 
it occasions when unrestrained, The thunderbolt. Portrayal of a 
eonßagration in a town. This reflection is connected with the pre- 
cedingy since it presents a reverse in the fortunes of man, a pre- 
sentiment of which is there foreshadowed. Unlike the preceding, 
kowever^ it depicts not a period, but an event in the life of man. 

158. (ejä^mt^ keeps in controL 

ÜCtOad^t/ watches ffver^ looks outfor, 

162. fif^ tnttofft^ tears itself away from^ breaks loosefrom. For the 

dative, see W. 222. 1, 3. 

163. C^inlertrttt OUf 'htt eignen ®)lttr^ goes along on its own way. 

takes its own course. 

167. tite DOlIbelebten %tJ^t% the thickly-populated streets, 

168. tOäljt hurls, 

9tan))^ conßigration, a frequent occurrence in German towns 
170. (BebtUi, work. Cf. 1. 65, une ein (^ebilb au<^ Apiinmcl«^ö^'n. 
174* Ol^ne 98a(|l^ without stopping to choose, indifferent to wha^ il 
strikes. 
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175- 3tt*t ber Stra||l, darts tkeflash (of lightning). 

176. tuimmertl^ whine, moan, Ihe shrill, piercing sound of the 

fire-bell (@turmgIo(fe). E. G. 118. Note 36. 

177. Sturm, name of the largest bell in the belfry, used for sound- 

ing the alarm of fire. Or @turm might be taken here in 
the same sense as in 1. 199. 

182. Strafen auf! up and down the streets, W. 23a ib. 

183. toallt ttttf, rolls up. 

^^^ Xier @trtt§e lange ^tWt, the Imgreach, exUnt of Street, Cf. 
//2)ie 3^11/' name of the principal street in Frankfurt. For 
the genitive of "equivalence," see W. 216. 2e. 

189. ^fofien, door-posts, Cf. 1. 138, ber ^foflen rogcnbc Soumc. 

190. SRtttter irren, mothers wander about, with reference to ^inbet 

jommcrn. 

193« fitted, euerything^ everyhodyy all persans, 

194. gelittet, erleuchtet, lighted up. 

195- btr Öön^t lange fktiit, the long line, "chain," of men, who 

pass the fire-buckets from band to band, 
196. Um bie VM!it, in emulatüm^ hurriedly. 
198. @)iri(^eu CneUen, ffiaffertOOgeu, streams, nay waves of watet 

are thrown up, 
199- Itommt ber ^tnrm geflogen, comes the storm in its fUght 

sweep. Past participle as a present, W. 359. i. 
201. bie bnrre gnt^t the dry fruit ofthe earth, grain. 
2CJ. ber ^(larren bnrre 9änme, the dry beamsy wood ofthe rafters^ 

et 1. 138 for a like use of ©äume. W. 216. 2e. 

204. im tte^en, in its sweep, Infinitive as noun, £. G. 60. 9. 

205. ber drbe ffirnJ^t, the weight ofthe earth, the solid earth, 

aRtt fl4 fort ber ^rbe »n^t reiten, for !S)er @rbe But^l 
mit fic^ fortreißen. W. 445. 

211. ÜRittig, idfyy unable to oifer any resistance. 

8Ber!e, subject of infinitive untergel)cn. W. 343. 1. 5a. 

212. (etDUnbemb, with amazement (at the power of the element). 

213- üJeergebrannt, bumt bare. 

217. ba0 ®ranen, horror, Infinitive as a noun, £. G. 6a 9i 
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2/> ^^$^1^ frtm mt y^ 

his ttaff, depaits for other placcs. i^iz>crci^< not in thc 
iame »ense here as m L 62. 
\MfMl^, chierfully, itndismayed^ for tfae reason given in thc 
UAifßWing lines. One natoralhr asks, why ^M>iild thc man 
dtyzn for other places? VThj not reboild at once on thc 
«ame spot, like tbe lather of Goethe's Heimann ? Bot am 
^anbtrftabt does not necessarily imply that he goes to 
another town, onl j that for the present he seeks an asvlom 
eluewhere in the neighborhood. Besides, the poet wishes 
to emphasize the fact, that the father is so joyoos m having 
hift loved ones saved, that other things are not considered, 
and he U ready with coorage to begin life anew, which is 
the main force of am SBanberflabf. Moreover it is not 
necessary that the ^tn]äi here spoken of should be the 
•ame as the Sater in the preceding reflection, and to assume 
that the sketch is biographical. 
225. mal — an^/ whatsoever, W. 332. 5a. 

geraubt (^abe), may have robbed. W. 439. 3a. E. G. 150. 3-4- 
IJW/ from htm, Dative as a " from " case, W. 22a. I. 3. 
227. feinet (Heben/ 0/ hü lovedones, Cf. 1. 75, feiner IHebe* 

VI. 

Thi Casting hos beert made^ and the mould Stands ßlled. 
329. i||*|^ is it (the mctal). 
»3»« fftän^ perfecta 

Jtt Zage fommeti, came to tke light ofday, cameforth, 

232. Iiergilt^ re/ntys^ rewards. Instead of the subjunctive, express- 

ing a purpose, the indicative, expressing the actual result, 
i» used. W. 33a. 5c. E. G. 151. 4. Cf. 11. 21 and 75. 

233. ttenn, 1/ what if, supposing. 

mt|lang> miscarried^ has miscarried. The greatest danger of 
miscarriage consisted in the bursting (jcvfpraiig) of the 
mould from the weight of th« melted metal or the acc» 



mulation of gases. The casting might also be imperfect 
owing to the presence of air-bubbles. For the tense, see 
W. 325, 3, and cf. 1. 91, paortcn. 



As the metal is paured into the mouldy aflerwards to be lifted out as 
the perfect bell, so the sower sows his seed in the ground to germinatc 
and spring up, and so in a higher degree the human body is buried in 
the earth to await the resurrection-day. The tolling bell announces 
thefuneral rites. Death of the wife and mother, and gloom of the 
household. This reßection is a continuation of the foregoing ones in 
tracing to the end the life of man, It is also connected with the dose 
of the one immediately preceding, As there the man is consoled in 
the loss of his possessions by having his family sparedy so here he is 
comforted in the loss of his wife by hope in the resurrection, 

237- ber ltetr0etl C^rbe, the earth is called holy as being the giver 
of life. Cf. ^eilig as applied to Orbnung (1. 307) and 
@c^us (1. 322). 

238. ber l^atlbe Sl^at, the work of the hands, in reference to the 
bell. Cf. SSert (1. 9), ©ebllb (1. 170). 

240. eittf einten, spring up, germinate, 

loerbe. Cf. the subjunctive with the indicative in }. 244, ^of> 
fenbaß — foU. E.G. 151. 4. 

241. 3ttW Segen, to bear fruit, or simply = glüdUdft, 

nadl bed l^immeld 8iat, in God's providence, if God will. 
245. @rfllä|en, bloomforth. Cf. I Cor. xv. 42, ** it is sown in cor- 

ruption ; it is raised in incorruption." 
247. (ang, anxiouslyj mournfully. 
249- (PraÜgefang. For the accusative, see W. 227. 2b. 
250. Sranerfdlläge, funeral-knells, 

254- Sfürfi ber Statten, according to the Greek conception. 
257- (IttHenb, in her bloom. ** Appositive adjective," W. 116. 2. 

Or it might refer to the children, — fresh, vigorous. 
261. anf 'mmtXt^aXf forever. 
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262. fif^ refers to bie in next line. 

264. SBaltflt^ gavernmenU Infinitive as noun, E. G. 60. 9. Cf 
the saine word in 11. 357, 380, and !)crrfd)cn in 1. 121. @c^at* 
tcn (rule, bear sway) below does not contain the idea of 
care and interest involved in the others. 

266. ftlt ttenoaiftet statte, in the motkerless home. 

VII. 

The work of filling the mould hceving beert completed^ the hell is 
left (Wer night to cool, A pause is made in the worky marking a 
division betwcen what precedes — the casting proper — and whal 
remains — releasing the bell front the mould, and lifting itfrom the 
pit, 

268. Iier!tt||let, öcrabfül^lct, then, as now, the bell is left over 
night to cool. For bells of 3,000 Ibs., twice as much time 
is allowed for cooling. For the ending -et, see W. 237. 3c. 

270. mit im Sana ^tx ISBogel fjiielet. Cf. „grei wie bcv 3Sogel:" 

„@r ifl wie ber S5ogcl auf bcm Si^ti^t.** 

271. 9Ra0 ft4 feiler gUtltllt t|nil, let every one follow his own 

pleasure^ take his ease, For mögen, see E. G. 92. Note 29. 
fic^, dative, W. 155. 3. 

272. SBittft Her Sterne Si4|t, when the Ught of the stars tzvinkles, 

when the evening has come. E. G. 123. 8. 2. 
273- fielJig tttter Vfli^t, released from all duty,\90x\i. 

274. S^nrfll^, apprentice, appears to be used here as synonymous 

with ©cfeUe, journeyman. 
W l!Bef)ier {plagen, the evening bells ring, This is ,,geier= 
abcnb/' when the peasant quits his work in the fields, and 
returns home to the village. Perhaps Schiller has in mind 
the bell-foundry of Rudolstadt, which was situated a little 
out of the town. 

275. ÜReifier, without the article, cf. SBoter, SWuttcr. 

f{4 immer (llagen^ have umeasing care, artxiety ; since he is 
responsible for the result of his work. 
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The workmen engaged in casting the hellt having campleted theif 
day^s worky rest at evening. So the herdsmen and harvesters return 
from the fields with their cattle and harvest wagon. Night falls^ the 
village gate is sliut^ and the people withdraw from the streets for 
social enjoyment in their homes. The town is protected at night by 
law, under whose happy reign the Community flourishcs in peace and 
liberty. Fraise of order, peace, and harmony, and hope that they 
may never be disturbed by the ravages of war, The picture of the 
peacefuly industrious Community is parallel to that of the happy , busy 
household in thefirstpart of the poem. In both a ccUamity impends, 
— here civil war, there a conßagrcUion. 

276. förbert, hastens. 

278. l>er aBantlrer, Ihe traveller. N 

279- ber lieben §etmat|Ütte, his hut, which is home, and there- 
fore dear, 

287. Sll^tOanft, rolls unsteadily. 

288. ^^xnMat^tXi, loaded with grain, 

291. Xier fttatl), thegarland oi many-colored flowers, carried home 

on the wagon at the end of the harvest. 
^97* fiefett'ge Sfll^W^^/ j^^Vz/ flame, around which the household 

gathers for social intercourse and diversion. 
300. Sll^Iiett ftll^, is shut, For the reflexive, see £. G. 117. 7. 

fnarretili, grating, 

303. ))etl fill^n (Bürger), because he feels a sense of security. 

305- ^i« bW ©Öfen gräilt^ toetfet, which awakens the evil-minded 
one to dteds of horror, The adjective größlic^, like f dinjar^ 
just above, as "factitive predicate," W. 116. ic. 

307. Orbltttttg, J^w^^^^-fr, existing m raan's moral nature, the 

result and cmbodiment of which is law (©ejetj). 
fe(|f tlteil^e^ abounding in blessings. 

308. I^immelltodlter^ heaven-born. 

bsi üleill^e, the like-minded ones, those who have alike a 
sense of law and harmony. Adjective as noun, £. G. 83. 4« 
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3IO- Begrniriiet (W), hos estabUsfud, w. 439. 3a. 

3^2- iJCIl lttl0efen'gen SBimen^ the savage not as yet brought und« 

the social influence of civilized communities. 
314. @ie gelBÖlttlt accustoms them. 

Z^l* tegen, i. e. fic^, besHr themselves, are active, 

318. fH, dative, E. G. 87. Note 23. öä^ another, W. 155. 4. 

319- in fenrigem Setoegen, /« earmst acHvHy, 

320. SBettiftI — fttlÜI, ar,^ calledinto action^ display themselves. 
Z'^Z' \tVXtt Stelle^ in his vocationy sphere of work. Genitive af ter 
reflexive verb, E. G. 134. Note 40. 

324- ^XtitX Xleni SSeräl^ter %VX\^, hids defiance to, rebukes htm wko 

scornsy refuses work, 
%XVi%, old form for %xxi%, Cf. note to erben (1. 3). 

325- Arbeit tfl lle0 »Ürgerfi 3tet))e. Cf. on the dignity of labor 

note to 1. 9. 
326. @egetl ift ber Spulte ^reil, a <5/^J««f, jw^rm, is the reward 

oftoiL Cf. 1. IG, 2)o(^ bcr @egen tommt üon oben. 
327« €W ben König feine SBÜrtie, //^ his rank honors the king, 

Conditional inversion of sentence, E. G. 123. 8. 2. 
335* bnriljtolien, rage through, fiU with their f ury. 
338. lieÜKil^ ntnlt, paints in lavely colors, so that it seems lovely, 

charming. Adjective as "factitive predicate," W. 116. ic. 

VIII. 

77ie Metal having cooied over nighty the hell is set free by breaking 
the mould, Another day begins, and with it another and differeni 
stage in the master's work, 

341- aerürei^t mir, break for me, I bid you break. Cf. note 1. 87. 
©eüanlle, ewvelope of the ntould, the "flask," called below 
iWontcL 

344- nn bem tDOl^lgelnngnen ©in>, (m the smcessful skape, caK 

«ilb for ©cbilbc, cf. 1. 358. 
346. »i« Uv 9Rantel fjiringt, untu th^ w^^ijp^ .^^eio^ hursn. 



347. foH auferflelietl, « to Hse up, For f ottcn, see E. G. 97. Note 

30. Cf. bic 3luferfle^ung, the resurrection. 

348. Stttlltltr accusative of an old plural. Cf. note to @rben (1. j). 

H. 

The Casting faüsy if the melted iron itself bursts the numldt hut if 
at the proper time the master breaks it^ the bell is released perfect and 
complete. So tu a Community or State disorder and disruption ensue, 
when the masses with unbridled passion rise in rebellion against the 
constittUed authorities. Picture of the horrors of insurrection and 
anarchy, The reßection is closely confucted with the preceding, at 
the conclusion of which the danger of war isforeshadowed, 

350- SÄit meifer i^9Xa^^withprudent,di5creethand, 

gut rei^tftl ^vXt after the mould has fulfilled its purpose. 

351« gUmmeilÜO^eil^ floods offlame. 

353* ^Onitrrd 9xtitS^tXL. Here and elsewhere in this picture of the 
insurrection, the language recalls the scene of destruction 
depicted in B, which is caused by the conflagration, the 
result of the lightning-stroke. There it was the uncontrolled 
forces of nature, here the unrestrained passion of man. 

354- 6llttd/ same as ©ebäube (1. 341), SWantel (1. 346). Not in the 
same sense as $aud in 1. 154. 

Zl^ ®<»eit t% S^erbetfieit gälttietül aul, it sendsforthßery ruin. 

358. ^a fatitl fi4 lern 0efiiOl gefialteit^ there can no structure (no 
orderly State, no happy life) beformed. 

362. ^er genersitidiet fliU 0e||änft (^at), the tinder has accumu^ 
lated unobservedf riotous Clements have secretly gathered. 

364- Smr «ligeitlditlfe f^reiflit greift, asserts itseif with horribie 

consequences. 
2^. nur 0etDei)t 31t Sfrielieitdnilltgeit^ aithough dedicated only to 

Sounds ofpeace. 
368. ®le Sofmtg attfüiniltt 311t 9etDaU, strikes the note ofviolence, 
369- afreHrit titl)) 9\t\i^^tii\ Liberti, igalitil to which afterwards 

fraterniti was added. The watchwords of the French 

Revolution. Aithough this picture is intended for a genera] 
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one, it receives a particular coloring from its manifest all» 
sion to the extra vagances of the French Revolution of 1789. 
With unrestrained masses, incapable of a sense of eternal 
verities, liberty and equality mean only license and absence 
of Order. Schiller has been called the poet of freedom, 
and in Wilhelm Teil we have the song of a purified, 
noble freedom. What he says here is no departure from 
those views. He only condemns excesses and extremes, 
which are not freedom, but license. Natural freedom, that 
of the animal, mere unrestraint, is the negation of freedom. 
Moral freedom, ennobling the physical by the ethical, is 
that which man should strive after. C£. his poem, ,,!£)ad 
cleuftf(^c gefl." 
Jott man fil^aQett^ are heardto resounä, 
370- Öteift JUr ®e||r, rushes to defence. 

371. fftneii flii, /// up, E. G. 131. 3. 

bie l^atteit^ and also the halls^ the public gathering-places. 

372- föfirgetÜOttlJen, bands ofmurderers, 

373- toerteu 3tt ^l^mtn, are turned into hyenas. 

374« treifteu mit ^ntfe^en Silber), trlJU with the horribU, act wan- 
tonly, recklessly, in matters of horrible import. Cf. the 
notorious " dames de la halle " of Paris, who went about the 
streets with a pierced heart ander the inscription, " The 
heart of an aristocrat." 

375- 9lO^ gttlleit)), white it is still throbbing. 

377' Uiä^iS |^cUtQe0 ifl mt^X, the French Revolution decreed the 
abolishment of the Christian religion. 
t9 löfen fllft, are broken, E. G. 117. 7« 

378. frommer BiSl^tVi, of pums, sacred awe. 

379- ^tX @ttte räumt tieti ^\a% ))em IBÖfetI, gwes way, is obUged 
toyield to the bad man, Adjective as noun, E. G. 83. 4. 

380. aQe ßofler toalten frel^ all kinds of crime have unrestrained 
sway, 

j8i. fielt, poetic für !?öit)e. See note to (Srben (1. 3). 

^84. in feinem SBal^n, in hisfrenzy, madness. 



385. 9Be5 titnttU For the dative, see W. 225. 2. 

htm C^tHigÜlintien/ /^^ persistently, incurably blind^ those 
blinded by extreme, fanatical ideas, and who will not listen 
to counsels of wisdom and prudence. 

386. %t% W^it% ftimmeWfotfel, the torch ofheaven's light, the en- 

lightenment of reason, the Inspiration of truth and freedom. 

387. ^ic {iralttt il^tlt tliii^t/ it does not shed its radiance upon^ illu- 

minate him. 
gättlietl/ inflame, 

388. afil^ert — iVX, reduces to ashes. 

IX. 

The tnantel or wrapper having beert cleared away, the Ml is 
found to he bright and perfect, 

389. @ott gegeüen. Cf. 1. 10, ^iDod^ ber (Segen fommt t)on oben, 

and 1. 152, ^etct einen frommen @J)rud^. 
391« Ält^ DtJ l^ttlfe, out of the envelope. The figure is that of the 
nut, or fruit, enclosed in its envelope, husk, bark, or pod. 
(lauf lltl)) eÜen, bright and smooth, The bell is not polished 
after the casting, only the uneven places filed smooth. 

392. S^iilt fillt, unfolds itsel/f comes out, as the nut from the 

bark, or fruit from the pod or husk. E. G. 117. 7. 

393. SBOtt brm ftelm Slim ftranj, from crown to sound-bow, from 

top to bottom. The beJl-founder recognizes four different 
parallel sections in the bell. The uppermost one is called 
the "top" or "head." Below this is the "waist." The 
thickest section, and where the tongue strikes, is the 
" sound-bow." The lowest section or edge is the " muzzle " 
or "mouth." The portion on top, by means of which the 
bell is suspended, is called the "crown," "horns," or 
"ears.** See Illustration, p. 34. 

394. @)litlt^^. For the impersonal constniction, see £. G. 139. 4. 
395- ^e« aBa)l)ietld nette @4tUler, the n^at quarters of the coat of 

arms. In addition to an inscription or motto, in many cases 
a coat of arms and other figures were cast on the bell. 
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396. Soüeti, /rflw, ^tt/<f credü to. Cf. 1. 9, @otl ba« SBcrf bcn 
aWciPcr loben. 
S^iUier, less common for Silbner, maker^ builder, Cf. note 
to Srben, 1. 3. 

I. 

ne bell isformally christened ^^Concordia^^ and dedicated to pe<ue 
aftd good-will. Contemplation of ihe bell in its position high in the 
heavens, where ity like the starsj praises the Creator^ and is a vaice to 
man front on high» Though itself lifeless and without feeling, it 
marksfor man the passing hours, and cUtends him amid all the vicis- 
situdes o/life. As its sound dies away in the ear^ it teaches that here 
on earth nothing is enduringy and directs the thoughts to the eternal 
and abiding beyond, This reßection forms the appropriate conclusion 
to the first as well as the second part of the poem^ with the thought 
that, amid the inevitable sorrows and disasters in the life of both the 
individual and Community, lastingpeace cqmes onlyfrom above, 

398. fd^Htgt beit Keinen, fifrm a ring {von Sanden). But as 
9{eil^en (Zeigen) means a dance in a long line, it would 
perhaps be better to translate, draw up in line. Cf. 1. 71, 
ber 53rüber njüben 9^ci^'n. 

399* tanffttb tDftllftl, Christen and dedicate, At first bells were 
only dedicated (hjei^en), but afterwards christened (taufen) 
like a human being. 2)a6 — toeil^cn, Subjunctive of "pur- 
pose," E. G. 151. 7. 

401. Herjitttltgnil, hearty. 

402. S^erfatnmle Pe^ let it assemble, gather together. 

))te lieüentle Gemeine, all those who profess the religion o£ 
love, faith in Christ. The bell was originally confined 
exclusively to the Christian church. 

406. I^immelljelt, canopy of heaven, 

407. ^ie 9lail)(antl — fil^toebeil, soar as a neighbor, be a neighbor. 
411- toantieln)) loben, praise as they wander. Cf. Psalms cxlviii. 3, 

" Praise Him, all ye stars of light ; " Job xxxviii. 7, ** when 
the morning stars sang together." 



412. \tlixtn, JS^ide, regulate, The constellations cause, by theil 

apparent movement, the change of season. 
ttA Üeltätljte 3a|r, the year crowned with all gifts. The 

goddesses of time were represented as crowned, so the year 

which they bring in. Cf. Psalms Ixv. 11, "Thou crownest 

the year with thy goodness." 
416. 9entl|t' im ginge fle l>ie Seit, let time in its flight touch it, 

since it strikes the hours. Subjunctive of "command," 

E. G. 152. 12. 

420. %t% Ißebetid loeiifelliollefi @<iiel. Cf. 1. 40, ba« toec^fclnbe 

421. ttergtl^et. For the füll verbal ending, see W. 237. 3c. So 

Befleißet below. 

422. ^er mäi^tig tÖnetUi ijr eutf^aQt, which in mighty tones 

resoundsfrom it, For the dative, see W. 222. IL ib. 
424. atted 3r))if4|e Herl^allt. Cf. the concluslon of SchiUer's 
,,@icgcsfejlt:" 

SRouc^ ifl olleg irb'fc^c SBcjen ; 
Sßtc bc« 3)anH)fe« @äule njc^t, 
©c^tDinben aUc (Srbcngrögen ; 
gf^ur bie ©öttcr bleiben jlät 

Cf. also from Schiller's „Sßortc be« ©laubcnS." 

Unb ein ®ott ifl, ein ^eiliger SBifle lebt, 
SSic aud) bcr mcnfd^Ucl)e tuante; 
©od^ über ber 3^^* unb bem 9?oiime tt)cBt 
?ebenbig ber ^öc^fte ©ebonfc, 
Unb ob 3ltte8 im eniigen SBed^fel freifl, 
(S« beharret im 2öed)fel ein rul^iger ®eifi. 

In contrast to all the other reflections, this one commences with 
the words of the Master addressed to the workmen. But as the 
metre is different from that of the other addresses, so is also 
the character of what is said. Elsewhere the Master directs 
especial stages in the work, while here he calls in his fellow-work 
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men to dedicate the completed work. In the other reflections na 
person is represented as speaking, but here, where it becomes 
necessary that they should assume a personal form, the poet, in 
harmony with the dramalic element in the poem, lets the Mastei 
appear as their author. In respect to the dedication, it is to be 
noted that this was in fact performed with much ceremony in the 
church. 



TA^ bell is lifted cmt ofthe pit, and thefirst sound Struck upon it, 

425. 3e^0^ archaic for jc^t Cf, note to ^betl p. 3). 

426. SBitgt/ with reference to the swinging o£ the bell in the air, 

as it is raised up. 
mit. For the personal dative, or "dative of interest," et 

note to 1. 87. 
©ruft, ®rube. 

431. (etiettte, may itsjirst sound {i^rtX^it9)®tlä\Xtt)detokenjSigni/y. 

Subjunctive of "command," E. G. 15a. 12. 

432. ^ri tb t/ in contrast to Slufrul^r, with reference to the second 

part of the poem. So ^reube in contrast to ?cib, with ref- 
erence to the first part. As in the Nibelungenlied^ so in the 
Glocke, SieBe and Selb represent the contrasting features in 
human life, only in the Glocke it is IHebc, not ?cib, that 
forms the conclusion in each of the two parallel parts. A 
German commentator (WiedascK) has compared the poem 
to a double-towered gothic cathedral. „@o ttJCrben bic bei- 
bcn üom $ou8 unb üom ©tobt l^onbelnbcn %vXt bc« ?icb^ 
öon ber ©lotfe auf J)arat[clcm SBegc gu gleid^artigcn 3lu«' 
gongen l)ingeleitet, unb id) mochte ba^cr bic gange 3)id^tung 
einem boppeltürmigen gotifd^en S)ombau öergleic^en, au« 
®eban!enftufen errid^tet, gum IftimmUfd^en emporflrebenb ; 
feine beiben ©pi^en njetjen gleid^mäßig in« unwanbelbore, 
toed^jelloje 3enfeit«, unb feinen gug umtplelen bic tDed^felu^ 
ben ?eben8bilber öon ?iebc unb Selb, öon Streit unb öoa 
gricbe.'^ 



METRE. 



THE metrical dress in which the poem is clothed 
corresponds fittingly to the poet's masterly treat- 
ment of his theme. The various capabilities of metrical 
expression are employed to add variety, force, and beauty 
to the presentation of the thought and fancy, and one 
can hardly conceive of a subject where the metrical has 
greater possibilities. Not only the various emotions of 
the heart, but also the various tones of the bell, are thus 
more vividly presented. Moreover, in addition to the 
metrical, properly so called, the sounds of speech in 
themselves are also called into service. 

In Order, therefore, to appreciate fuUy the poem, it is 
not enough to realize the thought and imagination, but 
we must be moved also by the metrical means taken to 
impress these upon us. Schiller was unsurpassed in his 
ise of language and power of rhythmical expression; 
and his poems, this one above all others, produce their 
füllest Impression only when they are read aloud, and 
with attention to their rhythmical movement. 

The predominant foot is the iambus ("""), which in 
many passages varies with the trochee (~"^). The 
anapest (^ ^ ~) and dactyl (~ ^ ^) are occasionally em- 
ployed. The verse is for the most part dimeter (two 
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measures of two feet each), with sometimes a syllable 
additional (dimeter hypermeter), and sometimes a syl- 
lable wanting (dimeter catalectic). Verses of half this 
length, or of two feet (dipodies), also occur, generally 
with an additional syllable. 

The rhyme is either masculine or feminine. It is mas- 
culine when the accented syllable is final, f)tx^ — 
©d^tüeiß. It is feminine when an unaccented foUows 
the accented syllable, ßrben — tüerben. Impure rhymes 
are not rare ; and we find ü rhyming with i and ü, with 
e and ä, e with ä, ei with eu and äu. 

The stanzas of the Master describing the casting have 
all the same metrical form, which is as foUows : — 

The foot is the trochee, of which there are four (di- 
meter) in lines i, 3, 7, 8 ; three with a foUowing syllable 
(dimeter catalectic) in lines 2, 4 ; two with a foUowing 
syllable in lines 5, 6. The verses of the stanza would 
therefore be represented, as respects the foot, hy ab a b 
c c au, The rhyme is feminine in lines i, 3, 7, 8, mas- 
culine in the others. The verses of the stanza are repre- 
sented, as respects the rhyme, hy ababccää. 

The metre of the reflections varies, it being in D, B, P, 
G, much more involved than in the others, corresponding 
to the greater variety and intensity of thought. We will 
consider each separately. 

A. 

There are three stanzas, each metrically the same, and 
containing four verses. The foot is the iambus, of which 
there are four, with a foUowing syllable (dimeter hyper- 
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meter) in lines i, 3, and four (dimeter) in lines 2, 4. 
Both foot and rhyme are represented hy a b ab, 

B. 

Number of stanzas and metrical stnicture the same as 
in A. 

o. 

Same metrical stnicture as in A and B, with the fol- 
lowing variations. In the second stanza the rhyme \s a a 
b by and feminine throughout. Line 59 (3)ic 3af)rc pief)en 
^jfciIgcfd^tDinb) Stands by itself, indicating a pause and 
transition. The last two lines (80-1), forming the con- 
clusion, and expressing a wish, constitute a stanza by 
themselves, and rhyme with each other. 

D. 

In contrast with the preceding reflections, the metre 
changes here frequently in accordance with the various 
phases presented of the general topic under considera- 
tion. 

The iambus, as in A, B, c, continues in the first stanza, 
which consists of six verses, 3 and 6 being dimeter, the 
others dimeter hy])ermeter. The rhyme, which is mas- 
culine in 3 and 6, and feminine in the other verses, is 
represented hy a a b c c b, 

At line 96 the trochee succeeds to the iambus ; and we 
have two stanzas of four verses each, the odd ones being 
dimeter, and the even ones dimeter catalectic. The 
rhyme, feminine in the odd and mascuHne in the even 
verses, is represented hy a b a b. 

At line 104 the foot changes back to the iambus, which 
is followed by an anapest. In the first stanza of foui 
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verses, the odd ones contain one measure, the even ones 
the same with an additional syllable. In the last verse 
an iambus takes the place of the anapest. The rhyme 
is a if a if. In the second stanza of seven verses, the 
rhyme \% a b b c c d d. 

In the stanza of three verses, commencing at line 115, 
the gradual accumulation of possessions is expressed by 
the stately anapestic movement. The concluding verse 
(117) rhymes with the first (108) in the description of 
the activity of the man (^inau^ — $au^). 

At line 118 begins the description of the activity of 
the housewife, and the same feet and metre are con- 
tinued. With the exception of the first three, which are 
introductory, the verses rhyme in pairs according to the 
sense. The inner rhyme (teiltet — tüe^rct) in lines 
123-4 is to be noticed. Beginning at line 129, the 
longer anapestic movement indicates, as before in the 
case of the man, the accumulation of possessions. The 
iambic broken line 134 (Unb rul^et nimmer), with which 
the passage concludes, well represents the unceasing 
activity of the busy wife. 

At line 135 the anapests continue in the picture of the 
manifold and extensive possessions which the father looks 
out upon. The first three verses, of which the first 
rhymes with the third, are followed by two pairs of femi- 
nine rhymes. Then foUow (142) two pairs of masculine 
rhymes, containing the man's proud exclamation, in which 
is to be noted the emphasis given by the elevated sylla- 
bles Standing alone at the beginning of each verse. The 
contrasting reflection and foreboding of the poet is given 
in the three trochaic dimeters (the last one catalectic) 
which foUow and conclude. 
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In addition to the various resources of metre, of which 
the poet avails himself so fuUy in this reflection in the 
Präsentation of his thought and fancy, he calls into Ser- 
vice also the sounds of the elements of speech in bring- 
ing out the picture (Klangmalerei). The soft, flowing ( 
and t sounds in lines 96-103 are to be noted, also the 
delicate 3 in the same passage. In lines 96 and 99 there 
is an alliteration oft (üeblidf), Soden, laben, ©lang). The 
alliteration (tu) in lines 113 (tüetten, tüagen) and 141 
(betüecjtc äBogen), and the polysyndeton (unb) in the 
passage 1 10-41, are also to be observed. 

E. 
Here, as in the preceding reflection, the poet exhibits 
a masterly skill in his employment of the agencies of 
metre and sound. If there is not so great a variety to 
be expressed, there is greater intensity. For the begin- 
ning and end is used the calmer iambus; while the 
strong, stately trochee serves in the main portion to 
portray the vivid and thrilling scenes of the conflagration. 
The first eight iambic verses (dimeter), rhyming in pairs 
with masculine rhyme, are succeeded (165) by six tro- 
chaic verses (dimeter), which have the rhyme form a b 
a b a by the odd verses being feminine. The four verses 
159-62 all have the same rhyme (f^afft, ^immel^fraft, 
^tmmel^fraft, entrafft). The sound tu and alliteration 
are to be noticed in tüc^e, tüenn, tüad^fenb, SBiberftanb, 
tüälgt. 

At line 171 commences the description of the con- 
flagration, which reaches its climax in line 208 (Stiefen* 
qrofO- The vividness of the scene is heightened by 
the constantly varying metre. The fpot is the trochee 
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with an occasional cretic (""^""), and the verses are in- 
termingled dimeters and dipodies. These rhyme mostly 
in pairs, excepting line 171 (5lu3 ber S35oIfc), which 
Stands alone; the stanza of four lines (178-81) with 
alteraate rhyme; the three verses 184-6, also 197-9, 
which rhyme together ; and the verses 204-7, where the 
rhyme is a d ^ a. The effect of the feminine rhyme in 
the more vivid, animated portions of the picture (from 
Hne 184 on) is to be noticed. 

In the above passage, the sounds of the letters and 
the employment of alliteration serve to intensify the 
effect. The heavy tu sound occurs frequently, and ap- 
pears in alliteration in lines 174 (S35oI!e, SBal^I), 186 
(tüä^jt, SBinbe^etle), 198 (OueHen, SBaffernjogen), 204 
(tüoütc, S33el^en). Alliteration of the rough guttural 
occurs in lines 187 (Äod^cnb, SRa^en), 194 (tag^eü, 
3lai\tf .qeltdf)tet); and this sound also recurs frequently. 
The strong ^ sound akin to this appears in line 207 
(^tmmcte^ö^en), so also below in line 219 {Ijod), ^tnetn). 
The rattling r alliterates in lines 176 (l^ört, tt)tmmem, 
Jurm), 189-93 (ftürjcn, ^enfter, flirren, iammern, SDtüttcr, 
irren, 2iere, njimmeni, unter, Srümmern, rennet, rettet), 201 
(praffelnb, bürre, S^u^t), 203 (Sparren, bürre). The 
hissing, wild sibilants are prominent, particularly in lines 
i75>7 (3u*, ©tra^I, ©tnmt), 185 (Straße, ^eile), 189 
(^foften, ftürgen, genfter), 198 (Spritzen, S33affertt)ogen). 
Furthermore is to be noted the obscure low u vowel 
sound in the rhyme lines 1 76-80 (^nrni, ©türm, 95Iut, 
®Iut), and the alliteration of f in line 184 (flacfernb, 

generO • 

In the conclusion, commencing at line 220, there are 
at first four verses rhyming a b b a, With the next line 
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(224), which is longer than the preceding, and expresses 
a transition, the foot changes to the iambus (dimeter), 
and the last four lines, which contain a final reflection, 
rhyme a b b a. 

P. 

In the first stanza of five lines, rhyme and metre (iam- 
bic dimeter) are expressed hy a b b a b ; in the second, 
of four lines, hy a b a b. 

At line 246 the foot changes to the trochee, which 
continues to the end of the reflection. The first four 
lines form a stanza, which is peculiar in having an asso- 
nance (the vowels only and not the consonants rh)rming) 
in the first and third verses (!Domc, ®Io(f e) . The lines 
are dipodies, a cretic (©rabgcfang) constituting the last. 
The Strophe closes with two rhyming verses, in which 
the solemn thought is fittingly represented by the stately 
trochee, and the longer lines, which have one foot more 
than the prevailing dimeter. 

Lines 252-3 are without rhyme. Then follow three 
pairs of rhyming verses, succeeded by two stanzas of 
four verses each, rhyming a b a b, The measure is dim* 
eter. 

In lines 246-9 the effect is heightened by the heavy 
a and sounds (bang, ©rabgcfang, öon, 3)omc, tönt^ 
©lodfc)- 

G. 

Unlike the preceding reflections, which all begin with 
an iambus, this one, introducing the second part of the 
poem, has the trochee at the beginning, which continues 
to the end. The verses are dipodies at the beginning, 
with intermingled dimeters, which occur more frequently 
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towards the end. An occasional cretic occurs among the 
dipodies. 

In lines 276-306 the rhyme is irregulär, and cases of 
assonance occur as foUows : aßanbrer, ©d^afe (Scharen) ; 
jie^en, 9itnber ; SBagcn, fornbelaben ; Schnitter, fliUer ; 
O^Iammc, fnarrenb; bebcdet, Srbe, with the following 
rhyme, fd^redet, tDedet. In lines 286-7 is an alliteration 
of to (fd^tücr, fd^toanft, SBagen). 

In the concluding Strophe, line 329 Stands alone. 
The four verses following assonate a b a dy^o also the 
next two. Line 336 Stands alone, and the fonr con- 
cluding verses rhyme a b a b, The recurrence in this 
passage (as in lines 96,9) of the liquid I is to be noted, 
^olber, tueilet, freunbUc^, f]ttlle, Uebltc^^ malt. 

H. 
Foot, verse, and rhyme as in A, B, and o. The tro- 
chee J^eil^ßü (line 369) takes the place of an iambus. 
The accumulation of the ^ sounds is to be noticed in 
lines 374-6 (Sntfcfecn^ ©d^erj, gudenb, ^^"^tn, gerreißen, 
§erj). 

!• 

Same as A, B, c, and the preceding, except that lines 
401-2 have an additional foot. The common rhyme ei 
in the first six verses, as if to emphasize SScreine, is to be 
noticed. 

In the concluding stanza of the Master, the alliteration 
in line 429 of the dentals 3, t (gleitet, gießet, l^cbt), and, in 
line 430, of the labial tu (betüegt, fd^tocbt), represent the 
effort of lifting the bell from the pit. 
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